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year September 1907. 

A high graded institution. Experienced tcachers. Boarding dcpartment. 
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Industrial. Graduates are to be found doing successful work in al} avenues of life. 
Terms reasonable. Can give helptoafew. Address: 


E, W. B. CURRY, President C. N. and I. I., Urbana, Ohio. 
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Importers and Producers of Tropical Products 
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EN per cent. a year, payable 2 1-2 per cent. 
every three months regularly, promptly 
and permanently is what you get in the stock of 
the West INDIA TRADING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY. 
Stock now sellifig at jts par value, $1.00. 
_per share. 


Next quarterly dividend is payable April 
30th, 1908. 


Write to-day for particulars. 
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E refer with pride to 


our latest creation 
the’: 5 
Superior 
Razor Strop 
which is a consumated 
achievement of a tonsorial 
genius, and is the result of 
twenty years of trial, ex- 
perimenting and practical 
knowledge. This Strop 
practically marks a new era 
in American strop manu- 
facturing. The methods 
and care which is exercised 
in the manufacture of this 
Strop is the limit of human 
ingenuity. One of our 
most beneficial treatments 
is applied to this brand, ~ 
which is our secret chemi- 
calmixture. ‘This mixture 
penetrates the air spaces 
between the molecules and 
contracts the pores of the 
leather to the ntmost, at 
the same time killing every 
germ inhabitant of the 
animal skin. After having 
carried through our famous 
antisceptic process the 
closest grain possible is 
produced. Increasing 
knowledge and modern 
science have proven with- 
out a doubt that closeness 
of grain produces the finest 
edge obtainable. The high 
standard of excellence and 
efficiency of the SUPERIOR 
RAZOR STROPS are maintained by Mr. Haynes’ rigid system of personal inspection 
of every strop during the successive stages of manufacture. The durability and 
practical utility of this strop has passed beyond. the questionable stage into a 
demonstrated fact. Send for a pair of these strops to-day. Sent prepaid to any 
part of the United States on receipt of $1.35. All remittances to be made by 
Postal or Express Money Order. Address 


THE HAYNES RAZOR STROP COMPANY 


(DEPARTMENT A.) 


835 Broséwus: (Moffat Building) NEW YORK CITY 
‘eo amewertag advertisements please menting this Geter 
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HAS OVER 
7,000 STOCKHOLDERS 

















Hundreds of Them Have Paid Up 
Stock, on Which They Are Draw- 
ing 7 Per Cent. Dividends Annually 


WHY NOT BECOME ONE? 
Let Your Money Work For You! 








HOME OFFICE 
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own over $150,000 worth of realestate. Have a large Grocery Store in Plainfield, N. J.; a large Department 
Store in Baltimore, Md.; and will open, during the latter part of the Summer 1907, in the City of New 
York, the largest Department Store in the world operated by Negroes. Have a large Insurance Department 
ich has written over $4,000,000 worth of Insuramce. We operate a bank that is doing a successful business. 
. fave erected buildings from $500 up to $17,000. Over $800,000 worth of our stock isin the hands of our people. 
These are figures worth consideriug, as they show what a power for good the Company is. 
We give employment to hundreds of. our stockholders, as mechanics, clerks, rn agents, managers, 
tellers, cashiers, messengers, stenographers and architects. 
Our Capital Stock is $1,000,000, Bond Issue $50,000. 


Stock is now selling at $25.00 per share. Par value, $25.00. Formerly sold at $5 00 per share. Bonds are selling 
for $10.00 each. 


Order Now While Stock Can Be Bought at $25.00 


"Ts success of the work in the different States proves that we are giving the people what they want. We 
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ATLANTA SAVANNAH CHARLESTON BIRMINGHAM 
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President ‘sy Secre’ ¥ Treasurer 
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THE VIRGINIA TRANSFER 60. 


453 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ONE GOOD INVESTMENT IS WORTH A LIFETIME OF 
LABOR. DID YOU EVER GIVE IT A THOUGHT? ... 





offering a small block of its Capital Stock at $5.00 per share, full 

paid and non-assessable. This is one of the most progressive enterprises 
operated by our people in the city. This company is not an experiment; it is a 
well-managed business enterprise. It pays its stockholders a gcod substantial 
dividend each year. The Company’s business has outgrown its present quarters 
and must increase its working facilities. We cannot tell you all about the possi- 
bilities of this Company in an advertisement. Write us for our Prospectus, giv- 
ing you full particulars. 


C = Virginia Transfer Company of 453 Seventh Avenue, New York City, is 
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SECRETARY TAFT, MRS. TAFT AND THEIR SON CHARLES 
From Stereograph Copyright, 1907, by Underwood &JUnderwood, New York 
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THE MONTH 


THE. SUPREME COURT UPSETS RAILROAD 
RATE LEGISLATION 

r WHE United States Supreme 
m | Court has just decided 
| against the legislative en- 
actments of Minnesota and 
North Carolina fixing the 
passenger rates on railroads 
in these States. It will be 
remembered that considerable excitement 
was raised last summer by the States re- 
sisting the authority of the Federal 
Courts, several parties being arrested for 
selling tickets at the old rate after the 
State had declared a new rate in North 
Carolina. The case got into the Federal 
Courts ou the constitutionality of the 
legislative enactments and the right of 
the Federal Courts to enjoin against the 
authority and power of the State Courts 
was denied by the States concerned. 
The decision has been reached and the 
railroads win. Someone will say, ‘‘Just 
as I expected’’—as tbe Supreme Court 
always decides with the money interest, 
Certain itis, however, that it always de- 
cides against the Negro—counting from 
Dred Scott Case down to the present. 







The public gets hit hard by this decision 
and may wake up to fiud that a blow 
from this source hurts just as Negroes 


-have found it. 


A NEW KIND OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


RACE- traits and race inclinations in 
the study of sociology appear as pro- 
nounced to the observant eye as individ- 
ual traits and inclinations. Certain in- 
dividuals are inclined to do certain things 
while others follow an opposite course. 
One man finds satisfaction in hard work 
while another is pleasure bent entirely. 
So with races, one race instinctively 
takes to business or warfare while an- 
other race may seek to become the menials 
and scullions of the former. But race 
traits are not always deep seated, and 
races like individuals can be trained in 
right directions when ‘‘ caught young.’’ 
It takes centuries to build race traits and 
so fix them that they become ‘ineradica- 
ble while individual habits may be 
changed in a few years. The cannibal 
can be taught civilization and the Indian 
can be separated from his blanket, even 
though some may have the occasional 
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animo revertendi as the lawyers say. 
The Negro also can be changed from 
many of his race traits and individual 
habits which have come down to the 
present generation as a legacy of slavery 
and servitude. For instance the average 
Negro eschews business on an indepen- 
dent scale for himself. Here and there 
we find a few who are brave cnough to 
launch out in business for themselves, 
but the great mass accept complacently 
and preferably the place of servitude; 
and it is no disgrace to serve and espec- 
ially to serve well. But with an eye to 
the future, how can the Negro race ever 
hope to take a much higher place than it 
now has, if forsooth it is continually to 
be ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter’’ to some other race? The idea is 
preposterous, and Negro leaders who 
are constructive in their tendencies are 
beginning to see this fact. ‘hey are~- 
wisely urging young colored men and 
women to go into business, buy farms 
instead of following the tenant system, 
organize business enterprises and give 
employment to members of the race. A 
young white girl or boy finds any posi- 
tion open to him in the whole land that 
he can fill, bnt the young colored person 
can get into only a limited number of 
menial places. 

You may trail from Maine to Texas 
without scarcely finding a Negro clerk 
or salesman. ‘This is a condition that 
confronts us, harsh and stubborn and 
our leaders must teach the people how to 
meetit. Ifasstated in the outset we have 
race traits and inclinations to be over- 
come the leaders must teach the people 
how to dothis, If we spend too much 
money on picnic and excursions, the 


real leaders will advise against these and 
urge that we give some of this time and 


money we throw away on these things to 


organizing and building up race enter- 
prises where colored people can earn an 
honest living. The white man’s law is 
a harsh one on us——he lays in our way 
all the temptations to vice and dishonor 
and then quarrels with—this weak race 
of ours because we are not up to his 
standard, but however absurd the white 
man’s position is, that does not compen- 
sate for our duty nor by discussing it 
alone do we solve the problem, and this 
is the newest and highest kind of educa- 
tion wecanteach. Let the leaders get 
busy along these lines. 

SECRETARY TAFT AS A STATESMAN 

IT is a matter of surprise that so many 
Negroes want to know what Secretary 
Taft has done as a man of affairs to en- 
title him to be considered as a States- 
man. Few men in public life to-day 
have a better and cleaner record for con- 
structive statesmanship than Secretary 
Taft. He comes of an abolition family, 
out of Ohio’s Western Reserve, where 
some of the most decisive battles of the 
anti-slavery struggle were fought and 
won—out of the very shadow of the sem- 
inary where Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote 
‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ which did more 
than any other agency, except William 
Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator, to arouse 
the thinking conscience of the world to 
the crime of slavery. 


Judge Alonzo Taft, Secretary Taft’s 


father, a jurisconsult of such eminence - 


as to’ occupy a place in the Cabinet of 
President Grant. Sprung from such 
stock it is natural that Secretary Taft 


should be a man of good intellectua) 


{ 
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force and of large sympathy for those 
struggling out of the dark into the light. 
It.is even so, as they who know him will 
testify. His record: as Federal District 
Judge was of such merit as to warrant 
President McKinley in making Judge 
Taft Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands. That he administered that high 
trust with wisdom and fidelity is attested 
by the affection in which he is held by 
the Filipino masses, and by his being 
called to the War Department by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, where he still has charge 
of Philippine affairs. It is largely upon 
the record he made as Governor General 
of the Philippine Islands that strong in- 
fluences induced Secretary Taft to stand 
for the Presidential nomination, as it is 
well-known that he would prefer to go 
on the Supreme Court bench than be 
President. On a memorable occasion he 
once declared as much to the writer of 
this article. 

As Secretary of War, besides having 
oversight of the army and of Philippine 
affairs. Secretary Taft has brought 
stable civil government out of the Cuban 
situation, and directed the operations of 
the Panama Canal, which when com- 
pleted will revolutionize the commercial 
transit of the world. 

In all of these large affairs Secretary 
‘Taft has proven his right to be classed as 
constructive Statesman and to entitle 
him to the confidence of the Republican 
masses in such wise as to lead them to 
make him their candidate for President, 
by the decision of their representatives 
in the Chicago convention. 3 

That aman so weighted with official 
responsibilities as Secretary Taft should 
accept a position as Trustee of the Jeanes 
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Fund, and that he should have gone to 
New York, recently, to attend two of 
the three meetings the Board has held. 
is sufficient evidence that his interest in 
the well being of the Negro is not of 
the time-serving or sycophantic sort, 
which exacts an equivalent for faith and 
service. 

The Negro people may be ignorant of 
the services which Secretary Taft has 
rendered to them and to the Republic to 
entitle him to rank as a Statesman of 
the first class, that is thelr misfortune, 
but the American people are not soigno- 
rant. They appreciate a man who has 
spent the better part of his life as judge 
on the bench, as an administrator of a 
high trust far from our shores, and who 
as Secretary of War is shouldered with 
more responsibility and labor than ever 
fell to the lot of any other Secretary, 
Edwin M. Stanton, President Lincoln’s 
saturnine Secretary of War, who beat 
the armies of the slave hosts to a pulp, 
not excepted. 

Intelligent Negroes should think more 


with their heads and talk less with their 
mouths. 


NEGRO DOMINATION NIGHTMARE AND 
CANDIDATE TAFT 


SECRETARY TAFT says ‘‘ Negro domination 
is a nightmare of the past.’’ Yes, just so long 
as the snffrage amendments remain and are 
strictly enforced, with Republicans appointing 
election officers all the Negroes would vote 
even if they did not repeal the amendment. It 
is better to be safe than to be sorry. The only 
way tokeep that ‘‘ nightmare’’ in ‘‘the past’’ 
is to keep. the Republican party out of power. 


The above clipping reflects the South- 
ern view and intimates that Candidate 
Taft is proud that Negro domination is 
over, but the Southern Statesmen think 
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that the Negro is suppressed in the 
South by reason of their amendments to 
the Constitutions of the Southern States. 
Who, then, has killed cock robin? Cer- 
tain it is that he is dead politically in 
the Southern States. Whoever did it, 
certain there is'a bad turn for the Negro. 
The Republican party gives out a con- 
siderable string of promises at election 
times, but the promises seem seldom if 
ever kept. ..There is no wonder at the 
growing unrest of the colored voters all 
over the country. The Republican party 
should make good its promises to the 
Negro people of the country. One con- 
clusion is absolutely irrelentable, and 
thet is, that the Negro voters in the 
doubtful States are vitally necessary to 
the success of the Republican party. 
Several States and many Congressmen in 
other States would be lost to the Republi- 
cans but forthe Negro votes. So far these 
voters are being virtually fed on tradition 
and urged ts stand by the party because 
of what the great leaders of the party 
did for the}Negro people in the past. 
But this condition will not continue 
with the younger generations which are 
growing more and more intelligent and 
jealous of their rights and privileges. 
We therefore{feel constrained to sound a 
note of warning to our party leaders to 
stand by the party promises. ‘They can 
not suffer them to go by default except 
at the peril of the loss of its Negro sup- 
porters. Nojsweet promises or honeyed 
words will compensate for the breach of 
party promises. The wise party leaders 
will be only,wise if they pay some atten- 
tion to this matter. 
to lock the stable door after the horse 
has been stolen. 


It will be too late: 
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CRY ALL YOU WANT 


IN song and story we have been ad- 
vised to ‘‘ weep no more’’ and to ‘‘ dry 
those tears,’’ and all that sort.of thing. 
In romance the hero invariably surprises 
the object of his heart’s desire in tears 
and his soothing words soon bring the 
balm to her wounded heart, and the tears 
are quickly dried. Now along comes an 
absolutely brutal scientist and announces. 
that all this is wrong. The hero has 
been losing time and doing an unkind 
act when he pleads with the distressed 
maiden to dry ‘her tears.. This brutal 
scientist says ‘tears are the direct pro- 
ductions of the lachrymal artery, a vo- 
luminous branch of the ophthalic artery, 
which,.in turn, is an off-shoot of the in- 
ternal carotid.’’ And he says further 
that ‘‘these great blood vessels supply 
blood from the heart to the brain and 
when tears flow they drain serum from 
the blood and relieve the congestion 
caused by emotion.”’ 

What do you think of that from the 
romance-spoiler? And he goes further 
and says: ‘‘ Tears are nature’s anodyne 
for suffering and sorrow and they should 
be encouraged. Pity should be reserved 
for the man. or woman who cannot 
weep.”’ 

After all, who does not know the 
agony that is too great for tears? Who, 
indeed, is so happy as to have always 
escaped the anguish which dries the 
tears in their fountains when they would 
have relieved the pent-up sorrow as rain 
refreshes the parched earth? The stony 
grief made manifest only by bloodless 
lips and glittering eyes is far more deep 
and hopeless than that which finds quick 
relief in tears. The relief which tears 


























































bring is past estimating. Henceforth do 
not jest at the woman who weeps at 
every provocation. Rather, if you would 
be a true philanthropist, encourage her 
to turn on the tears. 


BROWNSVILLE AGAIN 


‘LIKE Banquo’s ghost the subject of 
the Negro soldiers discharged at Browns- 
ville, will) not down, but continually 
rises to trouble the spirits of the politi- 
cians. The latest is that President 
Roosevelt has fore stalled the Senate 
Committee whose report came out in 
majority and minority shape, by sending 
in. a message to the Senate offering to 
restore those soldiers who were dis- 
charged who wonld “‘ prove to him their 
innocence.’’ Many of the leading papers 
think this a harsh requirement inasmuch 
as to do so would involve more cost and 
time than the discharged. soldiers could 
afford. We think so too, and believe a 
better plan would be to let the Govern- 
ment repair the injury done the inno- 
cent by vindicating them through its own 
investigations. Why should an inno- 
cent man be required to show his inno- 
cence. The burden is on the Govern- 
ment to show him guilty, and not charge 
and convict in the same breath as the 
Texas Judge did who read the warrant 
to the defendant and then said to him 
‘‘ now blast you get out of it if you can.”’ 
It is never too late to correct a mistake 
and the Government should correct its 
error against the innocent black soldiers 
of Brownsville. 


STATE RIGHTS IN KENTUCKY 


THE whole country has been outraged 
for the last four or five months by the 
lawless burning, shooting and pillaging 
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by midnight bands of raiders in Ken- 
tucky, who are wreaking vengeance on 
farmers who refuse to join them in their 
efforts to crush out the American To- 
bacco Company by preventing the farm- 
ers from planting this crop which the 
raiders say the American Tobacco Com- 
pany will buy at its own figures. In other 
words, another effort to regulate prices 
through the use of the shotgun and 
torch. Our readers are no doubt familiar 
with these accounts given of these out- 
ragesin the daily papers. What attracts 
the attention of THE COLORED AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE is the fact that a large 
number of the business men and farmers 
are appealing to Président Roosevelt for 
assistance to put down the raiders, and 
this too while Kentucky has a governor 
in office at the Capital, and a State militia 
ready at his call. What has become of 
her boasted plea for State rights that she 
with other Southern States delight to 
boast of? It generally happens that 
State rights is a good thing for dema- 
gogues to make a noise about to get 
votes, but when these lawless Southern- 
ers get on the rampage, the yelling for 
Uncle Sam is deafening, and perhaps af- 
ter all it is a good thing we have the 
Federal Government to keep things in 
order even in the Southern States the 
boasted forum of States rights howlers. 
Go down Uncle Samuel and give the 
blue grass boys a spanking and teach 
them how to bedecent. No “niggers ’’ 
in this. 

x vt 


Ask your friends to subscribe for THE 
MAGAZINE and 4ge. Together for one 
year, $2.00. Subscribe for a bond. 





The Virginia Transfer Company 


HE Virginia Transfer Com- 
pany, 453 Seventh avenue, 
is one of the coming Negro 
business enterprises of this 
city, and has the nucleus 
for the making of an indus- 
trial venture worthy of the 
consideration of the general public. It 
is up to the officers and directors of the 
company to secure sufficient stockhold- 
ers to raise necessary funds to enable 
_ them to open branches of the business in 
Brooklyn, Jersey City and other adjacent 
cities. 

T he company is incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York, and 
is capitalized at $5,000 with $1,800 paid 
up. Funds being raised from the sale of 
stocks goes toward increasing its work- 
ing facilities, which is much needed, in 
order to meet the demands of the public. 
With the capital stock all paid in the 
company will be enabled to compete, if 
not surpass rival concerns operating 
along the same lines. 

This company particularly appeals to 
the 80,000 colored inhabitants of this 
city, and to the readers of THE CoLORED 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE throughout the 
country for their consideration and sup- 
port, which it has merited. It is oper- 
ated along the lines of safety and sta- 
bility, and once the plan of the officers 
and directors is realized, the company 
will be a fixed factor and will take rank 
with the leading express and van com- 
panies. There is every possibility of an 











BENJAMIN A. GREEN 
President aud General Manager 


advance in the price of its stock from its 
present price of $5 to $10 per share, and 
from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. dividend 
annually. We have thousands of dollars 
in the savings banks drawing from 3 
per cent. to 4 per cent. per annum, 
which is doing nothing for the advance- 
ment of our race, but is helping to close 
the door of commerce against us.. Shall 
we forever stand idle, or shall we stretch 
forth our hands to help some worthy en- 
terprise like the Virginia Transfer Com- 
pany, which will be a living monument 
of our effort and t6 our posterity? In 
other words, we cannot impress too 
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T. A. HEBBONS 
Vice President 


strongly upon the buyers of the Virginia 
Transfer Company’s stock that they will 
receive the fairest treatment possible in 
this company. Its permanent success is 
the only result we are striving for, and 
in this work we are giving our undivided 
attention and efforts. 

Any person desiring to purchase 
stock or who may desire to become bet- 
ter informed as to the status of the com- 
pany, we refer to the following officers 
_ and directors: Benjamin A. Green, 
President and General Manager, 453 


Seventh. Avenue, or 165 West 133d 


A. J. BRANIC 


Treasurer 


Street; Andrew J. Branic. 453 Seventh 
Avenue, residence, 319 West 36th Street, 
T. Arthur Hebbons, 225 West 40th 
Street; Wilford H. Smith, 150 Nassau 
Street ; Foster James, 140 Maiden Lane; 
Samuel Harris, 6 West Street; Wilson 
Woodfolk, 225 West 40th Street, and 
Henry Shields, 474 Seventh Avenue, all 
of whom have [borne the burden and 
heat of the day. 

Our shares are $5 each, full paid and 
non-assessable ; 5 per cent. discount on 
all cash purchases. 
NEw YORK, April, 1908. 














Mrs. Mary Ray, Celebrant of 101st Birthday | 


}EARS ago very little com- 
| ment would have been oc- 
casioned by the announce- 
ment that some one had 
celebrated his or her nine- 
tieth birthday. It was an 
. ordinary happening. ane 
Biblical ‘“three score years and ten’ 
were reached by many before bidding 
this world good bye. But now-a-days 
people do not live so long: and when 
one arrives at the age of an octogena- 
rian the public regards the person as an 
interesting subject indeed. 





Recently the public press gave con- 
siderable prominence to the 101st birth- 
day of Mrs. Mary Ray of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, who at such an advanced age 
was able to act as hostess, showing as 
much vigor as many of her younger 
friends on the notable event: 


Mrs. Ray was born February, 1807, 
in Virginia. The exact date of the 
month she was never able to learn. Her 
father was Richard Johnson, a wealthy 
slave trader of those days. When five 
years old he sold her to John Lovell, 
who lived In Nashville, because John- 
son’s wife objected to raising the child 
with her white children. Johnson vis- 
ited the little girl occasionally after- 
wards but she never saw him after she 
reached her twelfth year. 

When fifteen years old she was mar- 


ried to Andrew Dosier with whom she 
lived until his death thirty-nine years 





MRS. MARY RAY 


later. In 1876 she married Henry Ray, 
who also died. 

Mrs. Ray has given birth to twelve 
children, four of whom are living and 
married. Her oldest living child, Mrs. 
Evelyn Newsome of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, is eighty-eight years old. At Chapel 
Hill, a little town sixty miles from Nash- 
ville she has five great grandchildren. 
They are the children of Henry Derrick, 
her grandson, who is forty-four years of 
age. Mrs. Ray remembers the Mexican- 
Indian Wars. She was a witness to the 
great excitement that accompanied the 
ascent of the first steamboat up the 


Cumberland River. While the property 
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of the Lovells Mrs. Ray was compelled 
to doa man’s work. She split rails and 
helped make the ties for the Northwest- 
ern Railroad, the first railroad built in 
‘Tennessee. 

This grand old woman resides with 
her daughter Mrs. Callie Glass, aged 
fifty-five years, and her granddaughter, 
Mrs. W. C. Miller, the wife of a plas- 
terer, at the corner of North Fortieth 
Street and Midvale Avenue. 

One of the features of the birthday cel- 
ebration was a ceremonial address by EI- 
der J. M. Webb of the Evangelist Church 
of God. He reviewed the life of Mrs. 
Ray whom he termed a living picture 
of humanity, whose voice can echo her 
own history as far back as ninety-six 
years ago. The speaker told the vener- 
able woman that she was passing through 
the atmosphere of the greatest wisdom 
and invention that human beings have 
ever passed ; that she was living in the 
latter days of the prophesy of the Book of 
Daniel and the Book of Revelation. He 
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humorously remarked that Mrs. Ray 
might be living at that moment Apostle 
Paul spoke of to the Corinthians in which 
he said the human family would be 
changed in a moment. 








LAY OF 1HE LAST MINSTREL 


RUE love’s the gift which God has given 

! To man beneath the heaven ; 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

With dead desire it doth not die; 

It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart;,and mind to mind, 


In body and in soul can bind. 


—ScoTr 















Col. John-R. Marshall to be Alternate-at-Large 
| at Chicago 





OL. JOHN F 7 Wi Ta. LE ee Se ie 
| ae ge eu PE aS Serie ae Rie tg 
R. MARSH- A kre es ene ata, ade eae : 
vid BLS oF eye 0" ee Fear EA ay 
ALL, of* the | ep eny thee ces 14-0 


8th Illinois 
National 
Guards has 
been elected 
alternate-at-large to the 
National Republican 
Convention to be held in 
Chicago in June. 

Col. Marshall enjoys 
the distinction of being 
at the head of the crack 
regiment of the State of 
Illinois. | 

The ‘'Proud Eighth,’’ 
as it is called, not only 
reflects great credit on 
the citizens of Chicago 
and of Illinois, but it~ 
has a record for discip- } 
line, efficiency and pat- 
riotism to which all Ne- 
gro citizens can point 
with pride. 

For many years Col. 
Marshall has taken an 
active interest in poli- 
tics, whether pertaining | ; ry i 
to the city, county, state or the country. the big Republican convention in June 
in general, and has always affiliated is a popular.one, as he is held in high 
with the Republican party. : esteem by both white and colored Re- 

His selection as alternate-at-large to publicans of Chicago and the State. 
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HIS New World seems des- 
' tined to be the grand ren- 
dezvous of the nations of 
the earth. It is veritably 
the “nation born iri a day” 
of old prophetic times; and 
it does seem as if it will 
draw upon the best brains of the best 
financiers and connoisseurs to provide 
the great upholding necessaries of the 
life of this ever immigrating New World. 
Thanks be to the great nature’s God 
within, and contiguous to this vast con- 
tinent, there is “enough for each and 
enough for evermore.” It lies within 
the province of the great labor market 
to provide the brawn and muscle with 
which to develop and lay bare upon its 
surface the almost inexhaustible resour- 
ces of these States of the Union; and 
while internal manifoldings render the 
question of the’ feady utilization of labor 
somewhat complex! there is the genius 
of capital in the form of commercial en- 
terprise over and beyorid’ the seas doing 
its utmost to equipollencé the situation. 
It iS the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the* able part our contiguous tropical 
neighbors are destined to play in the 
great future drama of the life of this 
ever-increasing New World. 

_ It.is only for the student of future 
coffitiercial life to take ship across the 
Carribean Sea and look into the vege- 


Vast Resources of the Tropics Ably Utilized 


“By REV. GEORGE GAY DANIEL 





Pol 


table makeup of his new acquaintance to 
find what a wealth of products smiles 
audibly into fair nature’s face. 

Vegetable luxuries fit for the gods are 
to be had just for the mere tickling of 
Mother Earth! Who has tasted the lux- 
ury of a “white eddoe soup” at Bar- 
bados, or had an entree of “Guinea Yam” 
from the lovely isle of Grenada, West 
Indies, or revelled in the deliciousness 
of a “fou-fou soup,” the product of the 
Demerara plantain, but will say that our 
“tables” here do not know anything of 
the blood-making elements which grow 
ostentatiously within the tropics! House- 
wives continually complain of “the same 
old menu,” because it has not yet come 
prominently before the vegetable market 
here the rich luxuries of the tropics! 
No; this is not quite correct. 

The West India Trading and Devel- 
opment Company, whose offices are at 
1431 and 1433 Broadway, New York 
City, owe their origin to the fact that a 
beautiful union of the white and colored 
races in the heart of this great metropolis 
of the New World ‘has been operating a 
company for the sole object of bringing 
the vast resources of the tropics into the 
market of Canada and New York. They 
reason that the cheap labor of the ad- 
jacent tropical countries and the high 
prices paid for the tropical products now 
in the markets of this country. backed 
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DRANGES FOR Syl PP Men D OPN EA, C.J. 


MANAGER SUPERINTENDING THE WRAPPING OF ORANGES 


by the assurance that the artificial “cook- 
ing up” of tropical products in the hot 
houses of a winter clime could never 
compete in epicurean delight with that 
which the almighty hand of nature has 
provided for the sons of men; and that 
therefore; wonderful profits could be 
guaranteed by a company making the 
development of a trade in tropical pro- 
ducts the raison d’ctre of present and 
future commercial enterprise, with the 
result that they have succeeded within a 
very short time to astonish commercial 
capitalists in the quick dispatch of their 
imports and the immediate disposal of 
their imported commodities. This sys- 
tem of conservative management has 


driven the uncertainty of speculation 
from their commercial door and given 
the shareholders of the Company the 
guarantee of a guid pro quo. Thus have 
they been enabled to pull through the 
great money panic and actually to have 
lengthened }their cords and strength, 
ened their stakes through the Wall Street 
panic, many depositors withdrawing their 
money and investing with the Company. 
On investigation I find that this life in 
the midst of death is due to. the fact 
that the investments of the Company are 
made in quarters where the panic could 
never reach; and that while their offices 
are located on Broadway, their fields of | 
operation are in the islands and tropical 
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countries beyond the pale of Wall Street 
influence. I could not have believed un- 
til it was actually put into figures to show 
that products could be brought from the 
kingdoms of their operation quicker and 
cheaper than from California, owing to 
the direct shipping facilities which the 
Company has at its disposal. 

The acquisition of property in these 
tropical countries in the West Indies and 
Mexico; the general trading in and com- 
mercial production of cotton, rubber, 
hemp, tobacco, coffee, banana, plantain, 
rind fruits of all kinds, vanilla, pigeon 
peas and the thousand and one edibles in 
ground provision, unknown to inhabitants 
here, is a guarantee that the resources of 
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these tropical countries are within the 
beck and call of a fast developing com- 
mercial Holding a clear 
title to upwards of 10,890 acres of trop- 
ical soil, with deep bays for transport 
along several miles of water front; with 
their lands drained by gently rising hills 
and sloping valleys, the Company is able 
to transport their product at minimum 
cost; and what is more, absenteeism so 
far as proprietorship is concerned, is out 
of the question; since the shareholders 
of the Company manipulate their own 
business on the spot. 

One can readily see what far-reaching 
results must accrue to a company having 
its headquarters in the world’s greatest 


enterprise. 





COMPANY’S ORANGES PACKED READY FOR SHIPMENT 
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of metropolises, where the highest at- 
tainments in the art of cultivating the 
soil are studied and insured. After 
more than four years spent in careful in- 
vestigation and research so far as the 
study of tropical agriculture is con- 
cerned, it was decided to launch into the 
heart of the thing, which has been done 
with the most excellent results, as may 
be seen from their last quarterly divi- 
dend which was paid on January 31 last 
at the rate of ten per cent. per annum. 
Then there are the greatest possibili- 
ties for such a business-like Company in 
the vast realm of British Guiana, a coun- 
try nearly two and a half times the size 
of New York State, rich up to its throat 
in the virgin soil necessary for the pfo- 
duction of the most luscious fruits and 
cuisine vegetables. Who, having once 
tasted a “Buxton spice mango,” would 
care for a peach? And yet Buxton spice 
mangoes remain in British Guiana to rot 
for lack of that developing commercial 
enterprise that would put it into the mar- 
ket. Who that has ever tasted a British 
Guiana buck yam, that would exchange 


¢ 


it for the best Long Island potato? And 
yet there is the lack of the commercial 
and industrial forces to bring such a 
dainty vegetable to the cuisine of the 
overwhelming population of this New 
World! Then in the product of the 
forest crab-wood for frame building 
work and green heart for the dock yard 
and pier, stand unrivaled, and while the 
Easterner might boast of his palm oil, the 
numberless cocoanut trees of British 
Guiana could supply cocoanut oil for the 
million! 

Suffice it to say the resources of the 
tropics are being utilized by a company 
which has come upon the scene at the 
nick of time; which has no color line 
drawn, but caters to the comfort of every 
one possessed of a palate and of the dol- 
lar with which to invest. In later arti- 
cle I shall enter into minute details with 
respect to the production of the various 
West Indian and South American. tropi- 
cal countries, by which time I shall have 
become a shareholder in the West. India 
Trading and ‘Development Company. 

NEw YorRE, April, 1908. 

















The Negroes and Secretary Taft 


From the New York Independent 


WE strongly advises our Negro 
friends to be a little slow 
in swearing that they will 
never vote for Secretary 
Taft if he should be nomi- 
nated for President. They 
had a big meeting in Brook- 
lyn last week, at which they demanded, 
in the name of ten thousand Negro vot- 
ers of Kings County, that Taft be not 
nominated. There was present as a 
speaker Brigadier-General Andrew C. 
Burt, who commanded for ten years the 
Twenty-fifth Infantry of colored sol- 
diers, from which regiment President 
Roosevelt dismissed. three companies 
“without honor” for their asserted part 
in the “shooting up” of Brownsville, and 
he made a strong defense of the record 
and bravery of the Negro soldiers. It 
is all right that such a meeting should 
be héld in support of Governor Hughes, 
whose nomination would deserve their 
heartiest support, but to demand “the 
nomination of some other candidate than 
Secretary Taft for President” is a mat- 
ter of quite different wisdom or justice. 

Have our Negro friends forgotten 
how warmly they praised the action of 
Secretary Taft in holding up President 
Roosevelt’s initial order disbanding 
those soldiers, and could they not gather 
from that what his own views might be? 
Supposing that he should be nominated, 
and should then necessarily retire’ from 





the Cabinet, and should then be free to 
let the whole story of his position and 
action be known, and it should then ap- 
pear that he opposed to the end the dis- 
missal of those soldiers, and that, when 
the President insisted, as he had the au- 
thority to do, Mr. Taft had to choose 
between submitting in silence or resign- 
ing from the Cabinet, where would our 
over-hasty colored friends stand then? 

It would have been a flight from duty 
for Mr. Taft to resign, for let our Negro 
friends remember that he had a tremen- 
dous and immediately insistent racial 
problem on hand, the dealing of justice 
to the ten millions of colored men in the 
Philippine Islands, and lifting them to 
the position and rights of free men, pos- 
sessing the ballot, which they never had 
before, and even yet did not know how 
to use, and giving them self-govern- 
ment, the possession of a Legislature 
with the power of making laws. In this 
country ten million colored men have 
not a representative in Congress, and 
scarce one in the State Legislatures of 
forty-six States, while ten millions in the 
Philippines fill the lower house and al- 
most half of the upper house of their 
Legislature with members of their own . 
race, and act everywhere as governors of 
provinces, mayors of cities and judges 
of courts; and the man who has had the 
privilege of doing this and of creating 
the free school system of the Islands— 
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was he to resign and run away from 
that task, a task for racial justice and 
equality, because he did not, and could 
not, agree with the President on the mat- 
ter of the dismissal of two or three hun- 
dred men? So long as he felt it his 
duty to remain in the Cabinet, it was not 
his privilege to criticise the action taken, 
and it was his duty to carry out the ord- 
ers of his superior and hold his peace. 
Now we do not say that all this was 
so, that Mr. Taft was opposed to the 
end to the dismissal of those soldiers. 
He has not told us, and we have no pri- 
vate source of information. We have 
not thought it decent to ask him. But it 
looks so, and it may be so; and if this 
should prove to be the fact, and be so 


made known after Mr. Taft leaves the 
Cabinet, it will put these Negro critics 
who declare they will never vote for 
Taft in a very awkward position as hav- 
ing done a serious injustice to one who 
had been their friend and who has done 
more for racial justice than any other man 
ing. We advise them simply to hold 
their peace and wait for information. 
If they prefer Hughes or Cannon or 
Knox or Foraker as the candidate, let 
them say so, but let them not make 


threats in advance of knowledge. They 


would probably far prefer Taft to any 
candidate whom Vardaman and Tillman 
and Hoke Smith and Jeff Davis and the 
States they represent will vote for. 





SPRING SONG 


From Dunbar’s “ Lyric’s of Lowly Life” 


BLUE-BELL springs upon the ledge, 
A lark sits singing in the hedge; 
Sweet perfumes scent the balmy air, 
And life is brimming everywhere. 
What lark and breeze and bluebird sing, 
Is Spring, Spring, Spring ! 


No more the air is sharp and cold ; 
The planter wends across the wold, 
And, glad, beneath the shining sky 
We wander forth, my love and I. 
And ever in our hearts doth ring 
This song of Spring, Spring ! 


For life is life, and love is love, 
’T wixt maid and man or dove and dove. 
Life may be short, life may be long, 
But love will come, and to its song 
Shall this refrain for ever cling 
Of Spring, Spring, Spring ! a 

















Our Ideals 


By REV. GEORGE GILBERT WALKER 


NY survey of the present 
status of our race, in every 
sphere of advanced iife, 
-cannot but bring before us 
the fact, the indubitable 
fact, that we have reached 
out and up with strong and 

manly hands. We have become a peo- 
ple, not in the process of making, but a 
people made. We have become factors 
in the great onward march of civiliza- 
tion, so that we are no more children, 
prattling for bubble; but we are strong 
men, working with might and main to 
fashion and complete a cultus replete 
with intellectual, industrial and moral 
advancement. 

The old apologetic tone has no longer 
any place among us. Rather we are 
concerned with building up our institu- 
tions and interests that they may par- 
take, more and more, of the deepest and 
soundest and broadest principles of life 
and knowledge. Our struggle has been 
a bitter one; but our progress has been 
rapid; and although cast in the midst of 
hostile environment in many places, our 
hearts must need swell with pride and 
hope—pride of our courage, ability arid 
Christian manhood; hope -for - still 





greater things throughout the whole. 


programme of civilization. And yet we 
must not become satiated with satisfac- 
tion. We must not forget that there is 





much to be done along all lines; that 
those of us who have not yet felt the im- 
pulse to Christian progress must be 
reached and must have inculcated in 
them the ambition for the loftier forms 
of the essentials of advanced life. 

Pride, self-reliance, ambition, are 
among the elements of our progress. 
Self advancement is now the desidiratum 
for our greater growth. And that this 
is being more truly conceived by us is 
evinced by the great awakening among 
us along all lines. Indigenous growth, 
the development of sinew and muscle, 
so to speak, is the growth that counts; 
and it is counting for us surely and 
rapidly. 

Our present status is a most auspic- 
ious one; and it is auspicious because 
it points not only to advancement but 
to advancement sound and true. We are 
looking toward ideals which we shall 
without doubt realize as ideals achieved 
and pointing ‘to still greater ideals. 
Ideals are great and worthy only in so 
far as the struggle to realize them pro- 


/duces sound and broad advancément. 


Our ideals of education have at last 
become such that the struggle ‘to realize 
them produces brainy men, sound schol- 
ars, broad, learned, and sympathetic 
clergymen, teachers, professional men. 
We have passed the stage of mockery; 
we have got beyond the place where we 
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were satisfied with the name of educa- 
tion, with the mere terms of “doctor” 
and “professor” and the like. We clamor 
for sound and deep. learning, learning 
which is comprehensive and adequate, 
advanced and progressive. We are de- 
manding scholars thoroughly and broad- 
ly trained, men who can measure up to 
the best scholars of the opposite race. 
We are attaining a position of self- 
reliance, a point where our productions 
in intellectuality are authoritative, are 
sound and splendid. A “smattering” of 
rudimentary study can no longer be 
palmed off as a fund of knowledge or 
as real education. And this means not 
only that great nurnbers are successfully 
completing broad and learned curricula 
under competent instructors; but it 
means also that the cultus of common 
sense, of wisdom, of intelligence, apart 
from institutional instruction, is becom- 
ing basic in our minds, in our very souls 
and spirit. And we are looking steadily 
forward to greater things. We are 
working for greater universities, and 
colleges, and schools and industrial in- 
stitutes; and those with better equip- 
ment, stronger curricula, greater pa- 
tronage, and a grander spirit of Chris- 
tian learning. 

Our ideals of industrial economy are 
such that the struggle to realize them 
has produced great and lasting results. 
Thrift, intelligent manual and agricul- 
tural and mechanical labor are general 
among us. We are in the battle to win, 
as it were, by our abilities to achieve in- 
industrial economy. Electrical, mechan- 
ical, civil engineering; the trades, archi- 
tecture, in fine, the whole body of man- 


ual work, intelligent, skilled and econo- 
mic manual work is covered by us, and 
that in the most thorough manner. Yet. 
we are looking forward. We are pro- 
ducing more and more skilled workers, 
greater and still greater numbers of 
trained tradesmen. We want the num- 
ber to swell to such proportions that it 
will become an-undeniable and obvious 
racial representation. To this end we 
are striving, and the auspices are full 
with hope. 

In commerce and commercial enter- 
prise we have attained a status of value. 
We are not experimenting; we are 
achieving and building. We have cap- 
ital and brains, and these have formed 
banks, corporations, business concerns. 
We are patronizing our own business 
men, our Own commercial interests; we 
are enlarging our capital and our cor- 
porations; and now we stand as inde- 
pendent people who have struggled, and 
won, and who are sharers in the general 
march of advancement. 


Our literature has passed the age of 
attempt; we are now producing litera- 
ture. We are producing authors in al- 
most every sphere of authorship. We 
have poets, novelists, historians, essay- 
ists, economists, etc., of learning and 
genius. And when we come to think of 
them all, our hearts must swell with 
pride because of our race’s status in the 
realm of the muses. The outlook is that 
in this realm we will produce still more 
worthy things—things which shall take 
their position as the peers of the best, 
the very best that has been attained by 
the deepest and most versatile minds of 
the other peoples. Journalism, oratory, 
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music, the drama share the triumph; 
they are of great and lasting worth to- 
day; the future will find them greater 
still and full of the genius :which we are 
now forming for our progressive people. 

What shall be said of our social rela- 
tionship, of the form of contact between 
ourselves as people recognizing propri- 
ety and virtue? Indeed, there can be 
said nothing save that we have attained 
a conception of social life full of pleas- 
ing propriety and enjoyment. To con- 
sider the home, the social functions, the 
social contact of neighbors, the many 
worthy and intelligent organizations of 
a literary or musical or political or fra- 
ternal nature, cannot but lead to the con- 
clusion that we have attained the social 
virtues; that there is nothing to be done 
but to recognize this and to strive for 
still higher planes of intelligence and 
pleasure in this sphere of life. 

Our moral ideals are Christian ideals, 
and hence must be measured by the 
standard attained by our churches. That 
our churches have come to a position of 
sound, intelligent, manly Christianity is 
well known. We have become alive to 
the simplicity and grandeur of the life 
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in Christ; and we have conceived that 
this life is the opposite of ignorance, of 
folly, of laziness, of bigotry, of falsity, 
of crime, of sin. Our churches are be- 
coming intelligent churches; our minis- 
ters are intelligent and learned; we are 
recognizing that the Gosepl, for this age, 
must be defined and explained in the 
terms of the highest culture and the 
deepest and most learned wisdom. Our 
churches are leading in this progressive 
movement, and are looking steadily up- 
ward and onward toward the full, the 
fullest conception and_ realization \ of 
Christian manhood in wisdom, in mor- 
als, in intelligence, in education, in in- 
dustrial ‘economy, in fine, throughout 
the whole realm of life. 

Our ideals are worthy ideals. , We 
are looking upward, and are looking up- 
ward from a high plane of advancement. 
We are not satisfied with our splendid 
achievements, but are restless to pro- 
ceed, to go on and on to a higher and 
broader outlook on life, a firm foundation 
for a progress of struggle, an attain- 
ment complete in the essentials of Chris- 
tian civilization. 
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The Road to Success Not a Flowery Path 


By JOHN M. HENDERSON, M.D. 


Wy HE other day I was at Ober- 
lin, Ohio. The night be- 
fore my arrival: a heavy 
rain had fallen and frozen 
The streets were very icy. 
Scarcely a team was to be 
seen anywhere, but by nine 
o’clock in the morning each of the two 
blacksmith shops was crowded with 
horses, and rows of horses were blank- 
eted and hitched outside of the shops, 
all waiting to be shod. These same 
horses could have been seen on the streets 
the day before, but the sudden coming 
of icy roads rendered them unfit for ser- 
vice until shod with sharp shoes. The 
best team would be useless unless sharp- 
shod. Men leading horses to the shop 
guided them along the spaces between 
the sidewalks and the street pavement, 
and even then had difficulty in prevent- 
ing them from falling, but men: who 
went from the shop with horses that 
had been shod, frequently rode them. 
By noon sharp shod horses were trot- 
ting along the streets with ease. 

The lesson is suggested that men as 
well as horses must be shod properly for 
the kind of road they are to travel. The 
best of horses without sharp shoes is 
helpless on an icy road and so may the 
best of men be helpless on the road be- 
fore him if he is not suitably shod. 

The Negro has some rough stretches 





of road to travel, some icy places to 
pass, some steep hills to climb and some 
steep ones to go down. The bare-footed 
man, although a giant, would stand 
little chance of going far over such 


-roads as lead upward to the heights. 


The man wearing slippers is not equipped 
for the journey; those who would travel 
must be shod for the road. 


No earnest individual finds the jour- 
ney of life easy, and the Negro who 
seeks to reach success will find the road 
especially difficult to travel. He must 
except and prepare for struggle, battle, 
self-denial. He may have fine feelings, 
cultivated tastes, sensitive pride, but he © 
will have to wear rough and strong 
shoes. The college graduate may have 
to be a hotel waiter before he sets up as 
a lawyer or doctor; the ambitious youth 
may have to be a farm hand long years 
before he can begin to buy a farm of: 
his own. The road is rugged and flinty 
in many places, it is muddy for long 


stretches, sometimes it is icy, but how- 


ever may be the road it is the way that 
must be traveled by those who would 
reach the goal. Tender feet must be 
protected by proper shoes. There are 
no flowery paths leading through the 
meadows that reach the height, the way 
is up the rough and rocky hills. 


Jim-crow treatment, derision, sneers, 
injustice, hostile interference are but 
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bumps and rocks and ruts and mud 
holes in the rdad which leads at last to 
the heights of full ‘citizenship. What 
our country has gone through in its 
journey from the days of the weak and 
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struggling colcnies to reach the triumphs 
of to-day each individual who is a 
worthy American must have the spirit 
to undertake and the hardihood to sur- 
vive if he makes his life a success. 





From Bootblack to Architect 


1 HE accompanying cut is the 
likeness of one of the most 
prominent colored arc hi- 
tects of America. He be- 
gan his career in a very 
humble way. Seventeen 
years ago he was a little 
bootblack and newsboy on the streets of 
the City of Chicago. He now holds the 
position of architect and head of the 
Architectural Department of Tuskegee 
N. and I. Institute. 

He was born in Chicago, Illinois. His 
father died when he was six years old, 
leaving a wife and four small children, 
the ‘oldest being but ten years of age. 
At this age he became a newsboy and 
bootblack, During these years of his 
early life, he attended the public school 
regularly, from which he graduated at 
the age of seventeen. _ 

At the age of twelve he received his 
first inspirations to become an architect 
of Chicago. 

By the time he had completed high 
school, he was determined to continue 
his education by entering some college. 
Immediately after graduating he started 
off for the University of Illinois, with 
$50 in his pocket and determined to take 
a four years’ course in architecture. By 
putting in all his spare moments to earn 





money he accomplished his purpose, and 
after four years graduated with honor, 
receiving, a 
B. S. degree 
in architec- 
ture. A few 
months after 
graduating 
he took the 
IllinoisState 
License ex- 
aminaiton 
for architec- 
ture with 
fourteen 
other applicants all of whom were white, 
and received second highest grade. He 
has worked in several of the best archi- 
tects’ officies in Chicago. 

In the fall of 1904, he was called to 
Tuskegee Institute to take charge of the 
architectural department where he still 
remains. Shortly before going to Tus- 
kegee Institute, by examination he was 
appointed iu the Government service, as 
architectural draftsman in Porto Rico, 
but refused the appointment in order to 
accept the position which he now holds. 

The sketch of his life, from a bootblack 
to architect, may be an inspiration to 
some other young man struggling up the 
ladder of success. 





W. T. BAILEY 








Lincoln---Man of Many Sides 


By MAUDE K. GRIFFIN 


=]0 name in history has a 
} greater hold upon the con- 
fidence and hearts of the 
American people than that 
of Abraham Lincoln. No 
name so _ perfectly com- 
? bines the highest prin- 
ciples of our citizenship. It may not be 
granted, as Secretary of War Taft as- 
serts, that Lincoln would, if living, en- 
dorse every step that has been taken by 
President Roosevelt during his adminis- 
tration. It is undeniably true that the 
best achievements of all administrations 
combined since the day of Lincoln, have 
set no standard of national development 
higher than that indicated by his teach- 
ings and his ideals. 

It is a glowing tribute to the char- 
acter of the great American “Man of 
Sorrows” that his fame grows greater 
as time lengthens the distance between 
his day and ours. The nation not only 
reveres his memory, it loves the man. It 
ought not be extravagant to say that the 
time will come when no particular day 
shall mark the celebration of his birth 
and achievements, It would better 
typify our patriotism if every day Amer- 
ican children might study in school- 
rooms the lofty character of Lincoln and 
be inspired by it. 

Gen. Horace Porter in his beautiful 
panegyric best expresses it when he 





says: “Lincoln has so far receded from 
us in history that he is now in the proper 
distance. We can now measure all his 
great qualities as they appeat in their 
true beauty and symmetry.” 

One cannot call the roll of imperial 
greatness without mentioning the name 
of Abraham Lincoln. He was a great 
soul and it might better he said of him 
than of Cromwell: “He was a man for 
all ages to admire and honor in proud 
remembrance.” 

He was neither well nor greatly born; 
tradition even has it that he came from 
that class known in the South as “poor 
whites,” though this is promptly listed 
with the legion wrongs of history.. Lin- 
coln himself was not ashamed of. his 
humble birth; the memory of it is ‘ost 
in years of immeasurable greatness; it 
has endeared him to, rather than es- 
tranged him from the hearts of the peo- 
ple whom he sought to serve. 


The career of the man embodies a 
singular study in versatility. He was a 
farmer, soldier, lawyer, orator, states- 
man, man. By circumstance he was a 
farmer, a calling that made him repre- 
sentative of the land of his. nativity. 
Patriotism made him a soldier, and elec- 
tive training developed him into a law- 
yer-orator-statesman. By Providence 
and fealty to duty he was liberator of a 
race, savior of a republic and martyr: 
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Lincoln’s successes in life wete of his 
own making, hence there is none who 
can pluck a laurel from his brow or les- 
sen the measure of his fame. The in- 
domitable will that overcame the draw- 
backs of obscurity and debt in the be- 
ginning of his publi¢é Career made him 
a stranger to dicouragement itt-the vio- 
lent political and personal struggles of 
after years, though his opponents in 
most instances were better and more fav- 
orably known than himself. There were 
times when even his warmest supporters 
and closest friends were doubtful of his 
ability and fearful of his judgment, but 
he held them by his simplicity and sin- 
cerity and was always able to prove him- 
self worthy of their confidence. 

His service in the army was of short 
duration, but his experience in the Black 
Hawk war showed him a genius of 
originality and organization. In war he 
was fearless. In. peace, when the re- 
sponsibilities of the Government were 
upon him and the gloom blackest, he 
was heedless of danger where right was 
involved. He worked silently and per- 
sistently, never losing faith, but fighting 
to win. 

What visions of greatness, power .and 
‘fame the word statesmanship. inspires ! 
yet, how quietly Lincoln . qualifies: him- 
self for this honor by his ability: to. dis- 
cover the trend of events and shape the 
course of national’ affairs in harmony 


therewith. Abraham LintéIn’ was’ pre- 


eminently a statesman. He believed in 
and unflinchingly advocated the preser- 
vation of the Union and the abolition of 
the great “moral, social and_ political 
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wrong” of slavery. A _ difference of 
opinion by those whose counsel he re- 
spected most never altered a deep-rooted 
conviction and he never looked upon the 
past with regret nor to the future with 
misgivings. When his ‘position is con- 
sidered and the odds against which he 
struggled numbered, it is faint praise to 
say that no nation has produced a man 
of more astute statesmanship than Lin- 
coln. He practiced none of the ques- 
tionable diplomacies too frequently as- 
sociated with the politics of our time. 
He loved the truth, lived it and by its 
power gained his conquests. 

And withal has was a man—gentle, 
tender and true. He loved humor and 
was himself-a wit. Indeed the world 
will never exhaust its fund of “Lincoln 
stories.” He could frequently bring 
himself to make a joke at the expense 
of a friend. But it was impossible for 
him to wound the feelings of anyone; 
if to lighten the heart of even a little 
child required a personal sacrifice, this 
he gladly made, gladly and without any 
show of condescension. He had no little 
lordiness, but possessed the dignified de- 
meanor of manhood that is nobler than 
genius. Typifying the highest and best 
in. American development, he . started 
humbly and grew grandly, rising not 
above his place but to it. 

Next: year marks the centennial of 
Lincoln’s: birth. Certainly there is not 
one colored American in this broad land 
who will not enter into the spirit of the 
proposed celebration with ‘a spirit of 
tenderest reverence and most intense 
patriotism, 
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Getting Along Under Difficulties 


By MARCUS F, WHEATLAND, M.D. 





}OW to get along in life: that 
| is making a place in the 
world through which one 
may render service to so- 
ciety and be of use to his 
day and generation, is a 
problem which confronts 
the majority of us at the threshold of 
adolesence. 

3ut to no portion of the 
American public should the 
subject be of such pressing 
importance as to that element 
composed of mixed blood 
against whom the waves of 
race prejudice dash and Break 
so fiercely. No matter what 
may be a colored man’s suc- 
cess in life or how optimistic 
he may try to be, he cannot 
dim the fact that there are 
forces, ever-present, ever-ac- 
tive, tending toward keeping 
him in the most inferior posi- 
tions and ultimately to starve 
him out of existence. While 
this is true, there are other 
forces of an opposite tendency 
ever active in our behalf and 
for years through good and 
bad reports. have continually 
worked for our elevation. To 
get along in life and attain 
the position by which we may 
render. service of a character 





equal to the possibility of our attain- 
ments, it is necessary that we be cogni- 
zant of all the forces which are in opera- 
tion, in order that we may lay hold of 
and utilize those which tend upward and 

studiously avoid the others, 
Shakespeare says: “Some men are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and 
ca 
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some have greatness thrust upon them.” 
This is a common human experience. 
We have known men who were born in 
the most abject moral surroundings, 
who for childhood seem to have within 
them the light of divine guidance and 
through all the vicissitudes of such an 
atmosphere have attained positions of 
usefulness and honor among men. These 
are the men who are born great. 

The position of honor and trust to 
which the majority of men have attained 
have been reached through the exercise 
of virtues cultivated from infancy. It 
is said that if you want to produce a 
good man you must begin with his 
grandfather; so strong a part does he- 
redity play upon the character of the in- 
dividual. Wordsworth tells us the child 
is father of the man and this idea brings 
the question within our immediate 
range. 

Childhood. How tto raise children 
has been a live subject ever since the 
world began and is still the all-absorbing 
topic of discussion for childless women. 
Having a little man and woman of my 
own in the formative period of their 
existence I feel rather diffident about 
giving advice to others: I cannot 
however in this .instance escape the 
responsibility since so much can be done 
in childhood to help the individual to 
ght the’ battles of life: 
shows the man as morning shows the 
day.” te : 


I therefore timidly: venture to say 
that ‘in a -gerietal ‘way it is my opinion 
that children’s needs’ are’: ‘clean, simple’ 


clothing; simple nourishing food; their 
daily bath, and good, wholesome ideas 


“Childhood : 


in their heads. For the sake of disci- 
pline they should not have everything 
they want, neither should they be al- 
lowed to spend money, and above every- 
thing they should be obedient. : 
To get along under difficulties one 
must be trained to keep one’s wants 
down to absolute necessities. Children 
are greatly handicapped when they are 
brought up with their ideas centered 
upon dress and show. The average col- 
ored man can imitate a gentleman to per- 


fection. I have often thought that if 


men and women generally considered 
more the value of cultivating the char- 
acteristics of the types of humanity 
which they imitate they would in time 
become the real thing itself instead of 
an imitation. 

When a boy is endeavoring to work 
his way to some useful occupation he 
cannot afford ‘to direct a large portion | 
of his concern to his dress. I have yet 
to see a boy amount to anything worth 
while who was forever creasing his 
pants and dusting his patent leathers. 
I think such particularity is a sure sign 
of a small mental calibre: 


Food. Give the little ones simple, 
wholesome food. I do not intend to go 
into dietetics, giving ‘you the number of 
calories in the various articles of diet. 
I do not consider it necessary at this time. 
When I was a student my greatest trou- 
ble was getting something to eat and I 
think most people find it the largest 
item of expense in their existence. The 
majority of our people are sérvants in 
thé homes of plenty. They are often ac- 
customed to eating the best which the 
market affords, but it is supplied by the 
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thrift and industry of somebody else. 
I venture to say that the greatest deter- 
rent influence operating against the ma- 
jority of young people who desire to seek 
an education is the deprivation they 
would have to undergo in the way of re- 
stricted diet. They cannot get down to 
what is absolutely necessary to life, they 
are handicapped. This handicap oper-: 
ates upon every phase of the people’s 
activity, from the bootblack up. Such 
people cannot compete with the European 
who for centuries have had to live on 
the barest necessities. |The European, 
on account of his eéonomic habits, saves 
his money, and in turn goes into business 
for himself. The Negro eats his up and 
floats along. No matter how much you 
have, live moderately for the sake of 
your children. Remember the words of 
George Herbert: “Life is a business, 
not good cheer.” | 

The little wants of children should be 
purchased by the parents. Children 
learn to disregard the value of money 
by having all they want to spend before 
they are capable of earning a penny. 
Parents who have suffered privations in 
youth feel that they want their children 
to have a better time than was their lot, 
and endeavor to satisfy every childish 
whim and fancy. This may give them 
pleasure for the time being, but is sure 
to bring disaster in the end. It should 
ever be kept in mind that it is the strong 
man and woman we are trying to erect, 
and over indulgence is the wrong way to 
go about it. 

Obedience. How to get along in the 
world in this day and time is a very 
complex problem. Many of us live until 


old age without having gone very far in 
its solution. 

Civilization is the result of accum- 
ulated human experiences and old men 
have to go back to the experience of 
others for guidance. What we know of 
ourselves is very little compared with 
what we learn from the lives of other 
people, and what chance can there be for 
the advancement of a child who is dis- 
obedient? Before a parent can do 
anything for a child it must by all means 
enforce obedience. 


Education. Give your children all 
the education you can. By all means 
give them a grammar school training, 
for with this, if they have the desire 
they can readily improve themselves. 
No man can ever know too much. It is 
the fellow who thinks he knows more 
than he does who is troublesome to an 
orderly society. Parents have not dis- 
charged their duty to their children until 
they have used all the means at their 
command to fit them for some useful 
occupation. Many parents will ‘make 
every sacrifice to send their children to 
school, but will do nothing toward help- 
ing them to learn some useful trade. 
When they leave school it is a question 
of how much can they bring home novw. 
It does not matter about learning to do 
something that will pay better in the 
future, something that will make them 
independent men and women. _Conse- 
quently you cannot get a boy to stick 
to a trade that has a future in it, when 
he can get employment as an elevator 
boy or a janitor with more money. The 
thing which roused me into action in 
this country was the sight of old men 
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earning boy’s pay, men who could do 
nothing requiring skill. I wanted to get 
into something that would increase my 
value in old age. 

Choosing an Occupation, To the 
boy I would say try your best to find the 
thing you would.like to do the rest of 
your life. Don’t be backing and filling. 
In choosing select the occupation which 
will appeal to your self respect and bring 
out the best there is in your nature. 
Don’t go into anything because you can 
get a lot of money out of it; because 
after all money is a small part of the 
question. The development of your 
character is everything. If you are a 
man and can do something the world 
wants done, and do it as well as anybody 
else can do it or a little better, the money 
will come as a natural consequence. So 
then the prime consideration is to select 
an occupation which will permit the best 
in you to develop. Marden says: “In- 
dividual happines and success, the wel- 
fare of the whole fabric of society, de- 
pends upon the answer the young men 
and women make to the questions : What 
can I do best? In what capacity can I 
best serve my fellowmen and develop 
to the utmost my highest powers? These 
searching questions must not be an- 
swered thoughtlessly. | You owe your- 
self the best opportunity possible for 
expansion, and expression, and nothing 
else will call out your possibilities or 
make you so manly or womanly as the 
healthy exercise of all your powers in a 
congenial occupation. We should en- 
gage in an occupation which is best 
fitted to our physical constitution, men- 
tal makeup, taste and ability. The surest 
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way to win is to get into the right niche, 
a congenial environment where we can 
work without friction, where all powers 
find quick and responsive expression.” 

No matter what calling one might se- 
lect, if they are thorough they are 
bound to succeed. There are such few 
pcople in the world who are really first 
class that such an individual is always 
at a premium, no matter what his color 
or condition may be; a way will be 
opened up to him for the utilization of 


his services to society. 

However, if I had to decide between 
two occupations, whether I should 
choose one which:depended upon some 
one’s giving me a chance to fill it, and 
another in which I could start for my- 
self on a small scale, I should very quick- 
ly favor the latter, for I believe that 
every man as much as possible, should 
be master of his future.. : 

The colored man’s progess is greatest 
in those things into which he has lab- 
ored on his own hook. We are living 
in a miasma of race prejudice and many 
think it is a part of their religious duty 
to keep you in your place and antagonize 
every effort for your elevation. This 
makes it very difficult at times for men 
to give us employment in keeping with 
our ability. It is my experience in more 
than one vocation that if we would go 
into something for ourselves and cater 
to the public we would find enough to 
do. It is true that a great many men 
who for one reason or another would not 
give you employment in their places of 
business will put themselves out of the 
way to give you a lift if you start up for 
yourself. This is a peculiarity it seems 
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that many of us do not comprehend. 
There are peculiarities in the surround- 
ings of all of us which we must under- 
stand in order to win, 

A man who is now one of my best 
patients I once heard say of me that he 
did not know what a colored man ex- 
pected to do in the practice of medicine. 
It appeared to him like a piece of pre- 
sumption. That did not bother me in 
the least. I realized that if all the people 
in the town came to me for service I 
would be dead within the week. What 
I wanted was enough to keep me busy 
and I presumed that if I could get them 
to thinking that I could help them when 
they were sick they would readily over- 
come anything as small as race preju-: 
lice, 

The man who has not a fixed idea as 
to what he wants to do loses a great 
deal of time in going from one thing to 
another, taking no particular interest in 
what he is doing other than in the money 
which it brings in to himself. When 
one has his mind made up to follow a 
certain occupation, even if he finds it 
necessary in the interim to do something 
else, he often acquires information which 
is of value to him in what he has in 
mind for the future. When you come to 
think of it, it is remarkable to note how 
closely the things of this world are co- 
related. Nothing stands alone, there is 
a relation between all things, and the 
individual who has ambition and a fixed 
purpose in his) mind can seldom be 
placed in a positon which does not help 
him on his way, and that does not teach 
him something which can be utilized in 
whatever he has in mind to do. Make 


every effort to get started into the thing 
which you want to do; then every day’s 
labor should bring its reward |in in- 
creased efficiency, better fitting you for 
the work in the future, making you each 
day'a bigger man than’ you were the day 
before, because you have grown from 
day to day.. There are certain occupa- 
tions in which a man can grow that stim- 
ulate and call out the best there is in the 
individual, that push him higher and 
higher, while others bring you into con- 
tact with low people and appeal to your 
meaner self and call you lower, always 
lower. Avoid the latter, no matter how 
much money can be made in them, Your 
self-respect and manhood are more to 
you in the end than money. The| world 
pays handsomely for good, efficient serv- 
ice, no man need grovel in the dirt to 
make a living. If he does it the fault 
is with him and not the world. To keep 
one straight, there is nothing so| good 
as the habit of reflection. ago ts half 
to an hour each day before retiring in 
sober, quiet reflection: | 


“Sum up at night what thou hast done 
by day, 

And in the morning what thou hast to 
do. 


Dress and undress thy soul, mark the 
decay, : 

And growth of it. 

In brief, acquit thee bravely, play the 
man. 


Look not on pleasures as they come, 
but go. 


Defer not the least virtue, life’s poor 
span 
Makes not an ell by trifling in thy woe. 

















If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the 
pains ; 

If well, the pain doth fade, the joy re- 
mains.” 

Civilization needs all sorts of workers. 
No one class is more particularly nec- 
essary to its work than another. But 
bear this in mind, that the world pays 
more for that which is most difficult to 
perfornf, and the greatest honor comes 
to those who render the service-that few 
can give. 

Since all cannot follow the same call- 
ing,.the thing for the individual to do 
is to ascertain just what he would like 
to de the rest of his life. Make every 
sacrifice possible to fit himself to do it 
thoroughly. Let it be known that you 
are the best there is in your line any- 
where and success is bound to follow. 
Be brave, have courage, and persevere, 
take a chance when it comes to the ques- 
tion of getting in a position which will 
increase your influence in the world, 
whether it is in getting an education or 
going into business. Do not wait until 
you have all you want before starting 
out. What you lack in money make up 
in push and enterprise and you will be 
surprised to see how things will come 
your way; avenues will open up to you 
which you never thought of before. Just 
get started so that people can see what 
kind of material you are made of. If 
you are of the right kind you will suc- 
ceed. Industry, sobriety, thrift and 
honesty will win in anything. Those who 
have them all combined have no diffi- 
culty in getting along. Do all you can. 
Make every sacrifice possible to establish 
a reputation for fair dealing. When in 
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doubt as to whether a thing belongs to 
you or the other fellow, let him have it. 
The time it will take to explain “your 
claims you can spend to better advan- 
tage in another direction and the value 
of your reputation will be enhanced there- 
by. In striving for a place to labor be 
particularly careful to maintain your 
health. It is the greatest asset you have. 
Do all you can to build it up and to keep 
it. While you have to make sacrifices 
in keeping your meals down to the ac- 
tual necessities, keep ever in your mind 
the fact that eight hours’ sleep is the 
minimum for proper recuperation of the 
brain and that fresh air is free. No 
matter what the temperature outside, 
have your windows open while you sleep. 
It is only through good health that many 
have been able to make the sacrifices 
necessary to accomplish their end. When 
the rub comes, it is the man who can 
make the most sacrifices, who can make 
the greatest draught upon his vital re- 
sources that wins. EXAMPLE, 


And finally, be real men and women. 
Don’t be colored men and women, but 
just men and women. Forget yourself. 
Don’t think of your color. Let the other 
fellow bring it up. Leave that to him. 
He will do it often enough. Don’t you 
bring it up. Go out into the world like 
other men. There is prejudice against 
every nationality in Boston, but they 
don’t get hysterical about it, they push 
right ahead; if it comes in their way 
they give it a kick; if it does not go over 
they try to get around it some other 
way. In striving, never fail to stand up 
for what is fair for your people. Do not 
let personal favor lead you into palliat- 
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ing wrong, for your children will have to 
reap the harvest of your disloyalty. To 
be loyal, however, does not require that 
you should argue the question with every 
man that comes along. I sometimes 
think that the reason we are not more 
prosperous in this country is because we 
are too small. Strike the right attitude 
with regard to your fellows. Don’t har- 
bor hatred against anyone. Life is too 
short for that. Because colored people 
were once enslaved by white people is no 
reason why you should have prejudice 
against every white man you see. Do 
unto others as you would they should do 
unto you, is a safe and sure rule to fol- 
low. -I am sure you would not want to 
be held responsible for what your father 
did, and what is more pertinent, the white 
man can stand your antagonism, but you 
cannot afford to show it. There is no 
use in thinking you can carry prejudice 
in your heart without showing it. You 
can’t deceive the world long and people 
soon find out your sentiments. Culti- 
vate a tender spot in your heart for 
everybody; then you will have nothing 
to cover up. Charles Kingsley says: 
“The true way to gain influence over our 
fellowmen is to have charity toward 
them. The spirit of wisdom is the spirit 
of love.” 

The difficulties one has to overcome 
are not all to be found among white 
people. The hardest and most painful 
are within the ranks. How humiliating 
it is to read what Mr. Baker has to say 
with regard to some colored people’s at- 
titude toward the colored physician. All 
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colored men who have tried to do 
anything have had the same experience. 
The way to combat such contempt is to 
commend yourself to all men by being 
efficient and having the right feeling to- 
ward all your fellows, making it plain 
at all times that you make no distinction 
between men when -it comes to your 
service. 


When can it be said that we have suc- 
ceeded under difficulties ? I can do no bet- 
ter than to quote you the words of 
Orison Swett Marden: “Success suc- 
ceeds when it ameliorates or improves 
the hard conditions of the world, when 
it makes you a larger, fuller and com- 
pleter man. It succeeds when it in- 
spires hope in the place of despair, cour- 
age in the place of disheartenment— 
when it helps people to help themselves. 
It often succeeds when the subject lives 
in the poorhouse or in an attic. Many 
of the world’s greatest men have died in 
poverty, in rags, in destitution. Noto- 
riety may have nothing to do with your 
success; fame may never touch it. The 
effort, the motive, the struggle to over- 
come—these measure success. To spend 
all your time and to struggle with all 
your might, and yet to fail in the thing 
attempted may readily mean to win in 
the highest sense of the word; and to 
attain the thing you struggle for miay 
mean demoralizing, blighting, damning 
success, “ © © ‘True success is 
measured by growth, not accumulation; 
by aspiration, not the distance you have 
traveled; by effort, by motive, by the 
struggle for true self-expression. 
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The Genesis, Development and Adoption of 
Nesro Suffrage 


By STEPHEN A. BENNETT 


NORTY-SEVEN years have 
} passed since Fort Sumter 


three years have passed 
since the scene at Appo- 
mattox proclaimed for the 
states ‘‘ Liberty and union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.’’ 
Justly did the world rejoice over this 
glorious decree. But how few they 
were, if any, who saw, in the midst of 
tears on the one hand and rejoicing on 
the other; humiliation on the one hand 
and victory on the other ; silence on the 
one hand and the dying sound of can- 
non on the other, the birth of a new 
problem, destined to become one of vital 
national concern, whose solution would, 
for at least half a century, and perhaps 
for all time, challenge America to pro- 
duce a statesman equal to the task. And 
yet, such has been the actual case. 

The Civil War, aside from the inesti- 
mable work of restoring union and 
brotherhood between the states, created 
two important social conditions in Amer- 
ican life, which time and divers efforts 
instead of effacing as was prophesied, 
have nurtured, as it were, to enormous 
and dangerous proportions. 

The first condition was the natural, 
unavoidable and to be expected estrange- 
ment between the North and South. 





was fired upon. Forty- | 


The second was the sudden.leap of four 
million African slaves from thraldom to 
freedom; from freedom to American 
citizenship, possessing full political 
rights. 

These two new phases of American 
life are unfortunately closely connected 
one with the other. To discuss the one 
has always meant the irritation of the 
other. ‘The South, fully cognizant of 
the existence in all animal life, of a kind 
of intuitive propensity to strike and con- 
tend for liberty, has long conceded the - 
wisdom of freedom to the Negro. But 
to the average white man of the South, 
to make the freedman of to-day the 
political equal of his master of yesterday, 
seems flagrant, baselessly arbitrary and 
contra-nature-wise. 

For four decades, the enfranchise- 
ment of the Negro by the Federal gov- 
ernment has arrayed the South against 
the North and North against South, 
each side represented by some of the 
most venerable and learned men of the 
times. 

The world is fastly believing with the 
South that the government committed a 
serious error in granting suffrage to the 
Negro at a time when he had neither 
intelligence or property interests to 
direct his ballot. And on the face of 
this allegation, without further investi- 
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gation, it does seem to be an accusation 
fairly and reasonably brought. 

The statesmen of that period must 
have been fully capable of foreseeing 
the general results of an ignorant ballot, 
constituting, as it was to, so large a 
proportion of the suffrage power of the 
South. We would. not do them the in- 
justice of thinking otherwise, but if they 
did realize what would be the future 
significance of the steps they were then 
taking, why did they persist in their 
course? Was it as the South claims, 
merely to further subject the South to 
humiliation, to further the interest of 
partisan politics, those advocating Negro 
suffrage knowing full well that they 
were, and would be, too far removed 
from the scene of such ballotting to be 
directly affected thereby ? Was this the 
reason, or was the reason otherwise ? 

It shall be the object of this essay to 
show by historical facts, that this was 
not the reason for granting suffrage to 
the Negro of the United States, but that 
the reason was a nobler one; one noless 
magnanimous than the abolition of slav- 
ery itself, no less imperative than the 
term of reconstruction, and finally, that 
Negro suffrage was a necessary and es- 
sential part of Reconstruction. 

The end and result of the Civil War 
created a revolution in Southern society. 
For two hundred and fifty years the in- 
dustrial labor had been that of the slave. 
But now it must be performed by free- 
man, who are at liberty to work when 
they feel like it, to stop when they please, 
and demand wages for the time they do 
work. This condition of affairs, strange 
and unprecedented in the history of the 
South, startled the people of the South 
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not a littie. It was a trick untried. 

But after the war, the great work of 
reconstruction was to begin. The one 
absorbing question first in order and 
over which Congress and the Adminis- 
tration divided, and which finally led up 
to the impeachment of President Andrew 
Johnson, was, ‘‘ What is the status of 
the late rebellious states?’’ The ma- 
jority of both houses of Congress held 
that by virtue of their disloyalty to the 
union and attempt at secession, they had 
lost the right of statehood, and to regain 
their former right of representation in 
Congress, they must acquiesce in such 
conditions of re-admittance as Congress 
(composed of those members from loyal 
states) saw fit to impose upon them. On 
the other hand, the minority in both 
houses of Congress, led by President 
Johnson, held that the so-called ‘* late 
rebellious states ’’ had never been out of 
the Union and that no such conditions 
of re-admittance, talked of by the ma- 
jority, were necessary. Here, a great 
war in Congress was waged. 

President Johnson, in his message to 
Congress, December 4, 1865, declared, 
‘All intended acts of secession were 
from the beginning null and void,’’ and 
therefore the States had never been out 
of the Union. He immediately set about 
putting his theory into execution. On 
May 29, 1865, he issued his amnesty 
proclamation, removing all disabilities 
imposed because of participation in the 
rebellion, except a few cases. Almost 
the same day he appointed provisional 
governors in the Rebel States who were 
to call constitutional conventions for the 
purpose of creating new State govern- 
ments. These newly appointed govern- 
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ors immediately responded to their du- 
ties, and within two weeks’ time con- 
ventions had been held, Constitutions 
framed and ratified, and States officers 
elected. So that on December 18, 1865, 
the President informed Congress, in a 
special message, that the people of North 
Carolinia, South Carolinia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Tennessee, had organized their State 
governments and even then were sub- 
missive to the laws of the United States. 
On February 19, 1866, he demanded for 
these States, full Constitutional rights as 
members of the Union. From the begin- 
ning of his administration, there had 
been a lack of full confidence in him on 
the part of the Republican party, and 
after this day ‘‘ the die was cast.’’ 

His demands were objected to by Con- 
gress on twoaccounts. First, it was de- 
cided that the President had assumed too 
much authority. Second, his plan of 
reconstruction failed to punish properly 
the offense of secession, which was in ef- 
fect treason ; and failed to assure peace 
and protection to Southern Unionists, 
especially the freedmen. Consequently, 
in the House, on February 20, 1866, and 
in the Senate, March 2, 1866, a scathing 
rebuke was administered to President 
Johnson in a concurrent resolution, de- 
claring that ‘‘ no Senator, or Represent- 
ative shall be admitted to either branch 
of Congress from any of said States un- 
til Congress shall have declared such 
State entitled to such representation.’’ 

Meantime the two Houses of Congress 
had appointed a joint committee to re- 
port on some plan of reconstruction other 
than that already instituted in the South 
by President Johnson. ‘This committee 


reported as a plan of reconstruction, the 
so-called Fourteenth Amendment. This 
amendment was sent to the several Rebel 
States for ratification, June 13, 1866. 
but when Congress met in December in 
1866, it was reported that the proposed 
amendment had been rejected by all of 
the rebel States except Tennessee. Del- 
aware, Maryland and Kentucky had like- 
wise rejected it. Twenty-one loyal States 
had ratified it, and three had taken no 
action on it. The non-conformal actions 
thus far, of the rebel States had been 
prompted and led by President Johnson. 

Let us look back and see what was 
happening under this system of State 
government already instituted in the 
South. Believing from the utterances of 
President Johnson, that slavery was to 
be considered abolished in form only, 
but not in reality, the Rebel States had 
put into operation, laws which meant in 
effect, the re-enslavement of the Negro. 
Riots and lawlessness reigned supreme. 

Read as follows, laws which had sub- 
sequently been put in force in almost all 
of the late Rebel States: “‘ No Negro or 
freedman shall be allowed to come 
within the limits of the town without 
special permission from his employer, 
specifying the object of his visit and the 
time necessary for the accomplishment 
of the same.’’ ‘*‘ Whoever shall violate 
this provision shall suffer imprisonment 
and two days’ work in the public streets, 
or shall pay a fine of $2.50.’’ 

‘“ Every Negro is required to be in the 
regular service of some white person or 
former owner, who shall be responsible 
for the conduct of said Negro.’’ ‘ But 
said employer or former owner may per- 
mit said Negro to hire his own time by 
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special permission in writing, which per- 
mit shall not extend over seven days at 
any one time.’’ ‘‘ Any Negro violating 
the provisions of this section shall be 
fined $5 for each offence or in default of 
payment thereof shall be forced to work 
five days on the public road or suffer 
corporal punishment as hereinafter pro- 
vided.’’ 

‘No public meetings or congregation 
of Negroes shall be allowed after sunset, 
but such public meetings and congrega- 
tions may be held between the hours of 
sunrise and sunset, by the special per- 
mission in writing of the Captain of Pa- 
trol within whose beat such meetings 
should take place.’’ ‘‘ This prohibition, 
however, is not intended to prevent Ne- 
groes from the usual church services con- 
ducted by white ministers and priests’’ 
(“‘ Fine for violating this provision $5, 
or five days work on the public road or 
corporal punishment’’ ). 

‘No Negro shall be permitted to 


preach, exhort, or otherwise declaim to’ 


congregations of colored people without 
special permission in writing from the 
President of the Police Jury.’’ (‘‘ Fine 
$10 or ten days’ work or corporal pun- 
ishment:’’ ) 

‘“No Negro shall sell, barter or ex- 
change any article of merchandise with- 
out the special permission of his em- 
ployer, specifying the articles of sale or 
barter or traffic.’’ (Fine $1 for each of- 
fense, forfeiture of said article or work 
on the public road or corporal punish- 
ment’’). 

‘“All the foregoing provisions shall 
apply to Negroes of both sexes.’’ 

‘It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to act as a police officer for the detection 
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of offences and the apprehension of of- 
fenders who shall be immediately handed 
over to the proper captain or Chief of 
Patrol.’’. 

‘“The aforesaid penalties shall be 
summarily enforced, and it shall be the 
duty of the captains and Chief of Patrol 
to see that the aforesaid ordinances are 
promptly cxecuted.’’ 

In the early part of 1866, James A. 
Garfield, subsequently President of the 
United States, speaking in Congress, ad- 
vocating the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment as opposed to President 
Johnson’s State Government system, 
said: ‘‘ Now, Mr. Speaker, in the neigh- 
boring State of Virginia, a law has lately 
been passed which declares certain Ne- 
groes vagrants, and provides that as a 
penalty they may be sold into slavery.’’ 

Now what was true in Virginia in this 
regard was true more or less in all of the 
Rebel States. A condition of affairshad 
arisen which was plainly inconsistent 
with, and repugnant to, the very thing 
which had been gained by the four years’ 
conflict. 

Pending final action on the Fourteenth 
Amendment, Congress, on March 2, 
1867, passed, over President Johnson’s 
veto, an act, entltled, “‘An Act to Pro- 
vide for the More Efficient Government 
of the Rebel States.’’ On March 23, 
1867, Congress passed, also over the 
President’s veto, another act, entitled, 
‘“ A Supplemental Reconstruction Act.’’ 
These two acts swept away the so-called 
State governments in the South, and 
divided them into military districts, each 
under a General of the United States 
Army. 

The former of these acts, which was 
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the Reconstruction Act proper, in its 
preamble goes on to say: ‘‘No legal 
State government, or adequate protection 
for life or property, now exists in the 
Rebel States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas and 
Arkansas,’’ and that, ‘‘it is necessary 
that peace and good order should be en- 
forced in said States until loyal and Re- 
publican State governments can be le- 
gally established.’’ 

These facts prove that the State gov- 
ernment plan devised by the President 
was impracticable, inadequate and use- 
less, and that the substitution of some- 
thing better for it, until permanent 
action could be had was imperative. 

We claim therefore justification in the 
act of sweeping out of existence, the so- 
called State-government plan of Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Now then, the Military Act, for tem- 
porary purposes, at least, seems beyond 
dispute, the most advisable. | 

These three acts, then, viz., the Four- 
teenth Amendment; the act of March 2, 
1867, entitled, “‘ An Act to Provide for 
the More Efficient Government of the 
Rebel States ;’’ and the ‘‘ Supplemental 
Reconstruction Act’’ of March 23, 1867 
constitute the general reconstruction 
scheme, and are often referred to as the 
“Reconstruction Acts.’’ 

It is necessary now to go back and an- 
alyze these three acts. First, let us take 
up the Supplemental Act. This act sim- 


ply prescribed the minor steps to be 


taken by the State in carrying out the 
provisions of the Act of March 2. It 
provided (1) that by September 1, 1867, 
the general commanding in any district 


shall cause the qualified voters in the 
States composing his district to be regis- 
tered; (2) that in each State, after 
thirty days public notice; “an election 
shall be held of delegates to a conven- 
tion for the purpose of establishing a 
constitution and civil government for 
such State, loyal to the Union;’’ (3) 
that the question of holding a conven- 
tion, as well as the election of delegates, 
shall be submitted to the registered 
voters, and that a majority of those 
voting shall decide whether a convention 
shall be called or not, “‘ provided that 
such convention shall not be held unless 
a majority of all such registered voters, 
shall have voted on the question of hold- 
ing such convention ;’’ (4) that if the 
vote be in the affirmative, the command- 
ing general shall call the delegates to- 
gether in convention within sixty days 
after the election, and said convention 
shall proceed to frame a constitution in 
harmony with the Reconstruction Acts, 
which constitution shall be submitted to 
the registered voters aforesaid for ratifi- 
cation; (5) that if the constitution 
shall be ratified by a majority of those 
voting, ‘‘ at least one-half of all the reg- 
istered voters voting upon the question 
of such ratification,’’ said constitution 
shall be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, to be by him laid be- 
fore Congress; (6) that elections to 
carry out the act of March 2, 1867 shall 
be by ballot. 

Bearing in mind that the Supplemen- 
tal Act simply defined methods by which 
the provisions of the act of March 2, 


should be carried into operation, let us 


next take up the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 
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Now, as a valuable point in this dis- 
cussion, let it be borne in mind that the 
Fourteenth Amendment, as drawn up, 
and presented to, and rejected by, the 
Rebel States, had no Negro suffrage 
clause in it. The only clause in it touch- 
ing the suffrage question was general, 
specifying no particular race. That 
clause simply declared that representa- 
tion in Congress shall be proportional to 
the voting male citizens of each State. 
James G. Blaine said: ‘* The Southern 
States could have readily been re-admit- 
ted to all their powers and privileges in 
the Union by accepting the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and Negro suffrage 
would not have been forced upon them.’’ 
‘‘ The gradual and conservative method 
of training the Negroes for franchise as 
suggested and approved by Governor 
Hampton, had many advocates among 
Republicans in the North, and, though 
in my judgment it would have proved 
delusive and impracticable, yet, it was 
quite within the power of the South to 
secure its adoption or at least its trial.’’ 

This then, shows that thesuffrage was 
not, as supposed by many, given to the 
Negro arbitrarily, and simultaneously 
with his emancipation. 

We come now to the consideration of 
the Reconstruction Act proper. This 
act among other things, provided that 
the constitution of any State was to be 
‘framed by a convention of delegates 
elected by the male citizens of said State 
twenty-one years old and upwards, of 
whatever race, color, or previous condi- 
tions, who have been residents in said 
State for one year previous to the day of 
such election, except such as may be dis- 
ranchised for participation in the Rebel- 
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lion, or for felony at common law.’’ 
Here, then, is the first mention, of any 
kind of Negro suffrage. 

Touching on this point, James G. 
Blaine has said: “~ After and because of 
the rejection of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment by Southern Legislatures, Congress 
passed the Reconstruction Act.’’ ‘The 
Reconstruction Act would never have 
been demanded had the Southern States 
accepted the Fourteenth Amendment in 
good faith.’’ 

From all that has been said it seems 
that this discussion and investigation 
turn upon the merits and reasonableness 
of the Fourteenth Amendment and upon 
the choice of Negro suffrage as a persua- 
sive or co-ercive measure rather than 
some other alternative. 

We have the fact that the South re- 
jected the Fourteenth Amendinent al- 
though there was no mention of Negro 
suffrage in it. Tet us then briefly re- 
view the provisions of this Amendment 
and see if they were reasonable, or ob- 
jectionable on other grounds. 

The first section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment indirectly makes the Negro 
a citizen of the United States and of.the 
State ‘‘ wherein he resides.’’ It forbids 
any State to make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, 
or deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, or 
deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection to the laws. 

If the South took exception to this sec- 
tion of the Amendment it could only 
have been disapproval of the idea of 
making a citizen of the Negro, for other- 
wise, the section is obviously applicable, 
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ina beneficial and beneficent way, tothe 
white South as well as to the black South, 
or even the North. But such objection 
is too frivolous to be entertained. 

The second section of the Amendment 
defines the method of representation in 
the lower house of Congress, declaring 
that when the right to vote is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of a State, 
they being twenty-one years of age and 
citizens of the United States and of such 
State, or in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion or other 


crimes the basis of representation in said ° 


State shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State. 

Now, here it is plain that the South 
had its choice of withholding from the 
Negro, at least for a time, the use of the 
ballot, provided it only was willing also 
to deny him the right of figuring in the 
apportionment of representation in Con- 
gress from such States. 

This proposition seems perfectly fair 
and reasonable. If the vanquished is to 
expect anything more of the victor, it 
myst be the presentation of a deadly 
weapon with which he may satisfy his 
revengeful soul.. This demand of the 
North on the South is not only reasona- 
ble, but in perfect accord with the final 
result of the war. 

Does it not seem wise and logical that 
the North should fix and insure in itself 
controlling power in Congress until the 
South had at least become partially re- 
conciled and more thoughtful over the 
outcome of the war? This was naturally 


te 


to be expected. ‘‘ To the victor belong 
the spoils.’’ 

The third section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment deals with the quaiifications 
of public officers under the United States. 
But since it gives Congress the power to 
remove any disabilities arising from par- 
ticipation in the Rebellion, there can be 
no serious-objection raised to it. 

The fourth and last section forbids 
any questioning as to the validity of the 
public debt of the United States, while 
it repudiates all débts incurred in aid of 
the Rebellion against the United States 
and pronounces them illegal and void. 
Could the South expect any other course 
to be taken? To have acknowledged 
the validity of the Confederate debt 
would have been an acknowledgment of 
the Confederacy’s cause. Thus, then, 
we have taken a survey of the contents 
of the Fourteenth ‘Amendment and are 
forced to conclude, as did Pilate in an- 
other great cause, “‘We find no fault’ 
in it.’’ 

Now then, the next question is, was 
there (granting that the rejection of the 
Fourteenth Amendment by the Rebel 
States was without sufficient cause) 
within the reasonable knowledge of Con- 
gress at that time, a better and more ef- 
fective course than the granting of Ne- 
gro suffrage? 

The situation at that time was such 
that the question of Negro suffrage was 
inseparable from the issue. It now 
formed a part and parcel of any step 
which Congress may have taken that 
was not a retraction of the proposed 
Fourteenth Amendment. Before the 
war, the scheme of apportioning repre- 














sentation in the lower house of Congress 
from the States in which the slave trade 
was in force, was to count three-fifths 
of the slaves of a State as bona fide citi- 
zeus for the purpose of apportionment. 
But now that the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment had subsequently removed from 
the United States the institution of slav- 
ery, this scheme of apportionment, so 
far as the Negro population was con- 
cerned, | anything. 
While on the other side, the declaration 
of the first} part of the Fourteenth 
Amendment that the Negro is a citizen, 
gave the Southern States a decided in- 
crease of representation in the lower 
house of Congress. This additional‘rep- 
resentation coming so close on the heels 
of the Rebellion was, no doubt, a dan- 
gerous thing|unless offset by some other 
device. 

But it is clear that inasmuch as Con- 
gress had power to force, as it did, Ne- 
gro suffrage) on the South, it had the 
power to force the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment without resorting to Negro. suf- 
frage. Hence the question can well be 
asked why should Congress force on the 
South, in addition to the rejected Amend- 
ment, another grievance, namely, posi- 
tive Negro suffrage. That question can 
well be answered as follows: The reign 
of riots, mobs, the enactment of munici- 
pal laws in most of the Rebel States ac- 
complishing practical re-enslavement of 
the Negro, and general discontentment, 
during the operation of President John- 
son’s State government system just prior 
to the agitation of the Fourteenth 
‘Amendment aroused suspicion through- 
out the country, that as things then 
stood there would be a gefieral denial in 
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the South of Negro franchise. The 
committee that drew up the Fourteenth 
Amendment was equal to the situation 
and so inserted in the terms of the 
Amendment the above mentioned condi- 
tion as a consequence of withholding 
from any eligible citizen the right of 
franchise. The object of this, of course, 
was to keep the Rebel States from get- 
ting control of the lower house of Con- 
gress, the effects of which we have al- 
ready discussed. 

When the Amendment was laid be- 
fore the Southern States for ratification,’ 
the general abhorrence with which it 
was generally rejected, not only verified 
and justified the country in its suspicion 
of the South but made clear the fact that 
the situation needed more positive cur- 
tailing than had been suspected or 
planned for. It showed that the over- 
leniency with which President Johnson 
had dealt with the South had begotten 
and nurtured to dangerous proportions 
the wrong idea of what the Surrender at 
Appomattox meant. It also informed 
Congress that the life, liberty and peace 
of the Negro, as a citizen at the hands 
of, the North and at the mercy of the 
South, could be guarded more effectively 
and satisfactorily by his use of the fran- 
chise than by the Government’s use of 
garrisoned troops in the South. And 
above all, the situation called for a posi- 
tive exercise of authority of the victor 
over the vanquished, and an exhibition 
of definite determination to hold in peace 
what had been achieved in war. To 
meet these ends, the adoption of Negro 
suffrage was the logically foreshadowed 
sequel. These then, answer the ques- 
tion why Congress in addition to forcing 
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the Fourteenth Amendment added an- 
other grievance, namely, Negro suf- 
frage. 

We have now traced the work of Re- 
construction, from the point where Con- 
gress and President Johnson differed in 
theory as to the status of the States late 
in rebellion, to the final adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and Negro suf- 
frage. We found that President John- 
son’s scheme of reconstructing the 
States, forced into operation by him, 
augmented by his almost treasonable ut- 
terances and general sympathetic actions 
toward the South, led the South into a 
blind but just belief that upon the ruins 
of the old, a new Confederacy could be 
constructed. Hence, laws were insti- 
tuted which plainly defied the right of 
Congress to decree that neither slavery 
or involuntary servitude shall exist in a 
land where flutter the Stars and Stripes. 
This system of government we saw, was 
therefore justly abolished. 

The Fourteenth Amendment was next 
proposed and presented to the South for 
consideration, but was derisively rejected 
by all of the Rebel States except Tennes- 
see. We then examined the Fourteenth 
Amendment to see if its demands were 
reasonable or unduly oppressive. We 
failed to find in it anything to which a 
foe, subdued and conquered, could well 
takeexception. But we rather found in 
it the outstretched hand of mercy and 
forgiveness. We were convinced that 


the startling derision and rejection of 
the Fourteenth Amendment by the South 
was timely warning of the feeling in the 
South that it was whipped but not con- 
quered ; and that the day of dead Con- 
federacy was to rise again. We searched 
for a means of coercion other than the 


‘adoption of Negro suffrage but found 


that the one most plausible was rejected 
by Hon. Carl Schurz, on the ground 
that it would have no doubt resulted in 
abuses and evils more permanent than 
Negro suffrage has been. 

. That the use of the ballot has not ma- 
terially helped the Negro in securing his 
rights, no sane person will deny. But 
that is not the point at issue. The point 
is, does the adoption of Negro suffrage 
seem to bear a logical and essential rela- 
tion to the general plan of reconstruction 
view in the light of those times? 

It must be clearly seen and borne in 
mind that the ballot was not given the 
Negro solely, or even primarily, that he 
might thereby secure his rights. Suf- 
frage was granted the Negro primarily to 
insure Northern supremacy in Congress. 
To this end it has well fulfilled its mis- 
sion. 

Considering all in all, we cannot es- 
cape the inevitable conviction that the 
adoption of Negro suffrage was the one 
logical and essential conclusion to the 
last act of that tragic drama, the curtain 
to the first act of which was raised when 
Beauregard beseiged Fort Sumter. 





























The Love That Could Not Sin 


An Arabian Romance 


By RALPH W. TYLER 


CHAPTER VI. 


y BDALLAH suddenly became 
| much devoted to, and deep- 
ly interested in the prophet. 
His newly developed zeal 
in the work of spreading 
and perpetuating the proph- 
et’s power was interpreted 
by the prophet as the result of his influ- 
ence over Abdallah, and as a sign of 
Abdallah’s faithful allegiance. He, al- 
though a prophet, was not able to dis- 
cover that Abdallah was but planning, 
with consummate skill, his overthrow. 
Christ, although inspired by God, 
walked blindly into the pitfalls his ene- 
mies arranged. God, although giving 
to him prophetic vision, had not be- 
stowed upon him the power to note the 
embryo plans of his enemies. Not until 
those plans had taken definite form did 
he know whereof they sprung, and 
wherefor they aimed. Christ was but 
an instrument in God’s hands for the 
accomplishment of a design, and like 
all instruments, whether divine or 
human, whether mind or matter, had his 
limitations, 

This prophet of the Chersonese, this 
grandson of Al Motalleb, divinely in- 
spired, could see no farther than God’s 
light blazed the way, and that light 





shown not always with a power that 
would illumine the thoughts that took 
shape in the brain of artful enemies. 
Thus when Abdallah advised the proph- 
et that it was necessary to the permanent 
establishment of the faith in Medina, and 
its extension throughout all Arabia, the 
inhabitants of Khaibar be forced to bow 
to that faith the prophet listened with a 
willing ear. 

When he made acknowledgment to 

the falsity of the stories that had been 
circulated concerning Ayesha and Saf- 
wan, which he himself had sponsored, 
and: suggested that it would be wise to 
send Safwan hence from Medina, the 
prophet looked with favor upon the sug- 
gestion knowing that in this matter 
Abdallah’s ideas harmonized with his 
own. 
When Abdallah extolled the courage of 
Safwan, recited, to the prophet’s aston- 
ishment, that Safwan was a prince among 
the tribe of Khaibar, who had re- 
nounced the belief of his tribe, and the 
honors of his position that he might ac- 
cept the true faith of the prophet, Saf- 
wan grew to larger proportions in the 
eye of the prophet. 

When Abdallah warmly advised that 
since Safwan might be trusted as a true 
follower of the faith, it would be well 
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that he be ordered to return to his peo- 
ple, that he might secretly convey to the 
prophet the fighting strength of his peo- 
ple, and the most opportune time for the 
prophet to direct an expedition against 
Khaibar, prophetic in many, many 
things, the prophet.could not fathom the 
true .purpose, but accepted the sugges- 
tion as most wise, saying to Abdallah: 

“Thou art most wise, Abdallah. Thou 
plannest with skill of a master, and 
henceforth I shall counsel much with 
thee.” 

When Abdallah urged the prophet to 
act with celerity, and not let the frost of 
procrastination chill the promptings of 
activity, the prophet harkened to him, 
and ordered that he locate Safwan, and 
direct him to seek him, the prophet, with- 
out delay. 

When Abdallah praised the prophet for 
his knowledge, the prophet was much 
pleased. Great men are the easiest 
flattered. 

Abdallah, when the interview was 
ended, withdrew from the _ prophet’s 
house, delighted with his success, and 
sought Safwan, who waited near the 
mosque, according to appointment, to 
hear from Abdallah what impression the 
plans they had evolved made on the 
prophet. 

When the prophet was left alone, he 
stroked his long beard gleefully in con- 
templation of the prize Khaibar would 
prove. He peeped down the dreamy 
vista of the future, and beheld his power 
extending; saw visions of all Arabia 
united under his banner; his triumphant 
entry into Mecca, at the head of the 
most powerful host the world had yet 


witnessed, as proof of the world’s ac- 
ceptance of Islamism. He did not, how- 
ever, stop to consider that this power 
he coveted lay over a route that was 
to be strewn with thousands upon thou- 
sands of dead; over plains that were to 
be traversed by rivers of blood; through 
mazes of political corruption that must 
corrupt the faith. Alas! power sought, 
like selfish love, counts no cost. Na- 
tions bent on seeking an outlet for their 
energies, and an inlet for the gold from 
other lands, depart as far from the faith, 
tinconsciously at first, then without re- 
gard for faith, as the frigid glaciers that 
hug the ice-bound poles are from the 
equator. 

When Abdallah and Safwan met, after 
this interview between Abdallah and the 
prophet, and the former had related 
minutely, and exultingly the result of 
that interview, he counseled Safwan to 
proceed at once to the prophet, advis- 
ing him earnestly and impressively to be 
careful lest he show any undue zeal in 
the acceptance of the mission about to be 
assigned, since the display of undue zeal 
might arouse suspicion in the breast of 
the prophet. 

Safwan, for the time, curbed that im- 
petuosity which love and youth engen- 
ders and when he entered the presence 
of the prophet, it-was with the demeanor 
of one in doubt as to the significance 
attached to the demand for his presence. 
Bowing most reverently before the 
prophet, he asked: 

“Most noble Resoul Allah, sendest 
thou a message commanding that I ap- 
pear in thy presence?’ 

“Verily so,” replied the prophet, “I 














have an important mission requiring a 
true man of the faith; a brave, tactful 
man. Dost thou divine the mission?” 

“One who hath been but a simple at- 
tendant on woman is unfitted to divine 
intentions that have been withheld from 
him,” adroitly replied Safwan. 

The prophet studied him for a mo- 
ment; observed his strikingly handsome 
form, his deep-set eyes that sparkled with 
more than ordinary intelligence, and then 
he, slowly, as if weighing every word, 
asked him the question : 

“Thinkest that thou art wedded to the 
faith so closely thou couldst successfully 
withstand all influences that tend to de- 
stroy the faith?” 

“T know no other faith but thine; no 
other earthly master but thee,” he re- 
plied with a directness that completely 
disarmed the prophet of any doubt as to 
Safwan’'s loyalty. 

“Then be seated while I unfold to 
thee,” said the prophet, “the plans con- 
cerning the mission upon which thou 
wilt be sent. The Khaibarites are a 
stiff-necked tribe that refuse to accept 
the faith promulgated by me, whom God 
hath sent. In Khaibar are riches, great 
wealth hoarded up by the Jews inhabit- 
ing that country and city, gained through 
commerce, and the blessings of a fertile 
soil that produces grain and fruit in in- 
calculable abundance. It hath been de- 
signed that an expedition be sent against 
Khaibar, demanding that all its inhabi- 
tants accept the faith. If they refuse, 


then shalt they be compelled, by the 
sword, and their wealth, consisting of 
gold, of sheep, of grain, of fruits, and 
beautiful women, be confiscated for divi- 
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sion among they that accompany this 
expedition, and for the successful per- 
formance of the mission assigned thee, 
thou shalt be given of gold what wilt be 
thy share, and the share that comest to 
the prophet. Also wilt thou be thus 
dealt with in the division of the other 
spoils, and thou shalt have thy first choice 
of such number of her beautiful women 
as thou cravest. 


“Thou art to proceed to Khaibar, and 
reside there for a time, sending to the 
prophet secret word of the number of 
fighting men, the wealth, where stored, 
and apprising me when the time shall be 
ripe for proceeding against these people. 


“IT have heard it said that thou art a 
prince of this tribe, but love them not, 
preferring the prophet and his faith. 
Thou must, however, assume to enter 
into the belief of thy people, assuming 
thy rightful office as prince, they, by this 
manner of acting, becoming ignorant of 
thy real purpose. 


“Now doth thy mind and thy heart 
say to thee that thou canst undertake 
and perform this mission ?” 


“Safwan,” he replied, “accepts any 
command from the prophet as a heaven- 
ordained command, and will about the 


mission earnestly when thou sayest.” 


“Good,” ejaculated the prophet, “thou 
speakest like a man that will accomplish 


any mission.” 


Then kissing Safwan on the’ left tem- 
ple as a sign of his confidence in him, the 
prophet added: 


“Great are the future honors that await 
thee.” 


“When wouldst thou desire that I pro- 
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ceed on my mission, Oh prophet?’ he 
asked. 

“At once. I have given orders that a 
fleet steed be given thee, which thou 
wilt, mount, and be off at break of day 
on the morrow, and Allah's blessings on 


thee.” 

“Tis well,’ replied Safwan, who 
turned to edpart from the prophet’s pres- 
ence, “when thou next meets thy servant 
thou wilt know how well he performed 
the mission thou hath assigned.” 

On reaching the door, he paused, and 
turning to the prophet, said: 

“After long serving thy wife, good 
Ayesha, as attendant, me thinkst it would 
be displaying the regard of a servant for 
his mistress didst I thank her for her 
graciousness, and tell her, with my own 
voice, the great honor thou hast con- 
ferred upon me, ere I depart on this mis- 
sion, if the prophet will but permit.” 

The request seemed so simple, and be- 
ing attended with no sign other than ela- 
tion over the honor, the prophet granted 
the permission, counseling him, however, 
not to divulge the nature-of the mission 
to Alyesha, but simply say to her that he 
was about to be off on matters of deep 
import that concerned the prophet, and 
the faith, “for thou canst not trust woman 
with state secrets,” he said, “they are too 
free with speaking one to the other.” 

When Safwan entered Ayesha’s ap- 
partments she looked up with great sur- 
prise. She had not set eyes upon him 
for now almost three months, though 
during that time she thought continu- 
ously of him. 

“Oh, Safwan,” she exclaimed, excit- 
edly, “what brought thee hither? And 
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dost thou not fear vengeance of the 
prophet for thus entering the apartment 
of his wife alone?” 

His sudden, and unexpected appear- 
ance, like a ghostly apparition, set her 
heart to throbbing violently, like a caged 
bird beating its wings against the bars 
that were between it and freedom. 

“I come with the prophet’s permis- 
sion,” he answered. | 

“Thou must surely be trifling with 
truth,’ she replied, doubting his assur- 
ance. 

Going up to her, he drew her to his 
bosom, impressed a kiss upon her up- 
turned face pale with excitement and 
fear, and with all|that fervency which 
none but a lover possesses, told her of 
his orders to depart on a long mission 
for the prophet; that the prophet had 
granted him permission to thank her for 
her kindness to him as her attendant; 
told what the mission was, even to the 
plannings of himself and Abdallah. 
When he had finished narrating the story 
in its entirety, speaking quickly, with the 
impetuosity of a lover soon to depart, 
he enjoined absolute secrecy, saying: 
“When next we mest no power can sep- 
arate us.” 


“But, O Safwan,” she pleaded, “love is 
too pure, too holy, too God-like to tri- 
umph by treachery. Consider, Safwan. 
Better that we be separated forever than 
be bound by the welding of a chain 
whose links are treachery.” 


“I simply match like with like,” he 
answered, drawing her closer to him. 
“The prophet hath become so steeped in 
ambition that he stoops to any means 
that will promote his ends. He bids me 
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be a traitor to my people. For what? 
For wealth, for ambition, for more wives 
for himself. Dost thou think, O Ayesha, 
that I will hesitate: when thou art the 
prize I labor to gain? But I must haste. 
The prophet will consider it took much 
too long to return thee my thanks. 
Farewell to thee, fair Ayesha; I will re- 
turn, and thou wilt be proud of thy Saf- 
wan. Remember thou didst bid me hope. 
Hope hath prescribed the way.” - Then 
catching that pretty, sweet face tenderly 
between his two hands, he bent and 
kissed her on the lips, saying: “This kiss 
seals thy lips in loving secrecy to all I 
have spoken to thee.” 

And Safwan was gone, leaving Aye- 
sha in a flutter of excitement, in a maze 
of doubt. . 

She stood there where he had parted 
from her; with hands clasped, eyes up- 
turned to heaven, dropping their tears, 
holy tears. Though her lips burned with 
words of passion that profaned the mar- 
riage vow, yet there was a halo of light 
around her brow, a holiness in her dark 
eyes which showed that though they 
wandered earthwards, her spirit was con- 
trolled by a power from the skies. The 
spirit of a woman who loves deeply is 
always pure, even while it errs, just as 
sunshine, broken in the rill, and turned 
astray, is sunshine still. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Abdallah had sown well the seeds of 
discord and discontent. The religion of 
the sword made existence restless, when 
peace had reigned for a few months. 
Abdallah’s stories of the wealth Kaibar 
possessed, and his suggestion, artfully 
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made, that Kaibar’s wealth might enrich 
the prophet and Medina, if but a feeble 
effort were made, had its effect. It had 
now been several months since the expe- 
dition against the Beni Mostaleks, and 
these months of inactivity had made the 
army, the booty-loving horde that ac- 
knowledged this faith which was said to 
be greater than Christ presented, rest- 
less and impatient of the restraints of 
peace. The prophet had observed the 
restless spirit prevailing, but did not di- 
vine the real cause, and yet he was 
pleased to note it, since it would offer a 
justification for his leading an expedition 
against the Kaibarites. 

Therefore, to console his followers, 
and to check the disposition, now assert- 
ing itself, to repudiate the faith, because 
it offered no new conquests, the prophet 
began preparations for the expedition. 
The announcement of his purpose was 
the spark that set to burning their en- 
thusiasm. 

Kaibar was five days’ journey from 
Medina. It was inhabited by Jews, 
whose rich domain was partly cultivated 
with grain, planted with groves of palm 
trees; partly devoted to pasturage, and. 
covered with flocks and herds; and it 
was fortified by castles. The domair 
of Kaibar had become a place of refuge 
for the hostile Jews, driven by the 
prophet from Medina. These circum- 
stances, together with its teeming 
wealth, pointed it out as a fit and ripe 
object for that warfare which he had! 
declared against all enemies of the faith. 

It was in the beginning of the seventh 


year of the Hegira that this expedition, 
consisting of twelve hundred foot, and 
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two hundred horsemen, led by the pro- 
phet, set out for Kaibar. He was ac- 
companied by Abu Beker, by Ali, Omar, 
and other officers. On either side of the 
prophet rode the two standard-bearers, 
one of the standards representing the 
sun, and the other a black eagle. 

Abdallah, who had made every ar- 
rangement to accompany the expedition, 
and who was to become one of the off- 
cers of rank, became seriously ill, quite 
conveniently, the night before, and on 
the morning that the army marched forth 
from ‘Medina, he had himself borne to 
the gate on a litter; where he affection- 
ately bid the prophet farewell, calling 
down upon the prophet the blessings of 
the Great Allah. 


Safwan, when he returned to his na- 
tive country, told his people of the con- 
templated expedition, and in consequence 
ercat preparations were made to fortify 
the city, and to equip the army. As- 
suming his rightful place as a prince, 
and his people being overly grateful to 
him for the intelligence he brought back 
to Kaibar, they received him with great 
festivities, and he was assigned as an 
officer second only in command to the 
ruler himself, Al Hareth. 

Safwan sent many messages back to 
the prophet, purporting to tell of the 
wealth and where stored; of the inferi- 
ority of the Kaibar army; all of which 
messages he first displayed before the 
Kaibar council. The last message was 
sent to the prophet when the Khaibarites 
believed their army was sufficiently 
strong and equipped to overwhelm the 
Moslems, and upon receipt of this mes- 
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sage the prophet began his miarch to 
Kaibar. 

Thus far the plans of Abdallah and 
Safwan had worked out perfectly. It 
had been previously planned that Abdal- 
lah should find an excuse, at the last 
moment, for not accompanying the expe- 
dition, since he was to remain in Medina 
to proclaim himself its governor, in the 
event of the prophet’s defeat, which, ac- 
cording to plans, seemed inevitable. 


It had been the prophet’s intention to 
lead but five hundred men, and such 
number was sufficient, in accordance 
with Safwan’s last message. But when 
the time for departure came, so anxious 
were others to participate that he was 
forced, in order to allay any jealousy, to 
permit nine hundred more to join the ex- 
pedition, swelling the number of the 
army, thereby, to fourteen hundred men. 

On entering the fertile valley of Kai- 
bar, the prophet began his warfare by 
assailing the inferior castles with, whic’: 
it was studded. Many of these surren- 
without making resistance, in 
which case, being considered gifts from 
God, the spoils went to the prophet to be 
disposed of by division. Others of more 
strength, and garrisoned by stouter 
hearts, had to be taken by storm. After 
the capture of these minor fortresses, 
the prophet advanced against the city of 
Kaibar. It was strongly defended, and 


dered 


its citadel, Al Kamus, built on a steep 
rock, was deemed so impregnable that 
Kenana Ibn al Rabi, the chief, had made 
it the depository for all his treasures, 
which consisted of the most precious 
gems and jewels the world had ever 
known, up to this time. Diamonds so 














dear to the Jews, the rarest ever dis- 
covered, were among the treasures. 

The siege of Khaibar was the most 
important enterprise the prophet had 
yet undertaken. When he first came in 
sight of its strong and frowning walls, 
and its rock-built citadel, he offered up 
this prayer: 

“CQ Allah! Lord of the seven earths, 
and all which they sustain! Lord of the 
spirits, and all of whom they lead astray ! 
Lord of the winds, and all whom they 
scatter and disperse! We _ supplicate 
thee to deliver into our hands this city, 
and all that it contains, and the riches 
of all its lands. To thee we look for aid 
against this people, and against all the 
perils by which we are environed.” 

The siege of the citadel occupied three 
long months, and tasked the skill and 
patience of the prophet and his troops, 
who were yet but little practiced in the 
attack of fortified places. They also 
suffered too from want of provisions, for 
in their hasty expedition, and believing 
“that they would meet with little resist- 
ance, the army had been provided with 
but short rations, while the Jews, antici- 
pating the attack, had laid waste the 
level country, and destroyed the palm 
trces around the city. The prophet di- 
rected the attacks in person, and his be- 
sieging army, protected by trenches, 
brought battering-rams to play upon the 
walls, but for several days, although a 
breach had been made, every attempt to 
enter was vigorously repelled. Abu 
Beker at one time led the assault, bear- 
ing the standard of the prophet: but, 
after fighting with great’ bravery, was 
compelled to retreat. 
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“Thou didst say a Jew was a coward, 
and wouldst not fight. These Jews fight 
with the desperation of a lion at bay,’ 
said Abu Beker to the prophet, when 
forced to retreat. 

“They be wonderful Jews,” replied the 
prophet, “and by Allah I swear we were 
led into a trap by treachery.” 

The next attack was headed by the 
giant Omar, who fought ferociously till 
the close of the day, with no better re- 
sults. On returning from the breach at 
night, Omar said to the prophet: 

“Ah, how marvelously well these Jews 
battle. It doth seem a pity that so heroic 
a people must be made to bow the head 
to another.” 

Twice had the sun upon this conflict 
set and risen again and found them 
grappling yet; while streams of carnage, 
in its noontide blaze, smoked up to 
heaven—hot as that crimson haze by 
which the prostrate caravan is awed in 
the red desert when the wind blows not. 

The third attack was made by Ali, 
whom the prophet armed with his own 


scimiter, called Trenchant. 


Ali was of middle height, but robust 
and square, an dof prodiguous strength, 
and distinguished for sagacious intellect 
and undaunted courage, he was sur- 
named the Lion of God. Scrambling, 
with his followers, up the great heap of 
stone and rubbish in front of the breach, 
he planted his standard on the top, de- 
termined never to recede until the citadel 
was taken. The Jews sallied forth to 
drive them down, these determined as- 
sailants. The Jewish army of three 
thousand men would have been sufficient 
to bear down the inferior number of the 
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Moslems, had it possessed the Grecian 
or Roman discipline; but it was a tu- 
multuous multitude, unwieldly from its 
military pomp, and encumbered by its 
splendid trappings. On the contrary the 
Arabs were veteran skirmishers of the 
desert; light and hardy horsemen, dex- 
terous with the bow and lance, and 
skilled to wheel and retreat, and return 
again to the attack. The costly armor of 
the Jews, wrought with gold, and their 
girdles studded with gems, made them a 
rich mark for their Moslem enemies. 

In the thickest of the fight’ rode Saf- 
wan; now urging his: Jewish warriors 
on; now swinging his scimiter with 
awful results. Back and forth through 
the line he rode crying aloud: “On 
swords of God. Thrones for the liv- 
ing—Heaven for him who falls. On, 
brave avengers, on, and cursed the recre- 
ant that flies.” 

The prophet, who, from a distance 
observed how hard and well Safwan 
fought, remarked: “Never did traitor 
fight so well. He fights like an hundred 
men. And still he is but a Jew.” 

Becoming unhorsed, Safwan fought 
on foot desperately, and valiantly. Soon 
the conflict became a hand to hand battle, 
the Jews fighting as became men who 
would protect their own, their land, and 
their wives from the amorous eyes of the 
prophet. 

Ali engaged the commander, Al Ha- 
reth, whom he slew after a fierce contest. 
No sooner had Al Hareth fallen, than 
his brother in arms, of handsome stature, 
with a double cuirass, a double turban, 
wound around a helmet of proof, in front 
of which sparkled an immense diamond, 


advanced. He had a sword girt to each 
side, and brandished a diamond studded 
scimiter in his two hands. The two 
warriors, Ali and the Jew, measured 
each other with the eye. 

“I,” said the Jew, “am Safwan Ibn 
Marhab, armed at all points and terrible 
in battle.” 

“And I am Ali, whom his mother, at 
his birth, surnamed Al Haidra (the 
rugged lion). Thou art Safwan who 
attended the prophet’s wife? Safwan 
who hath played the traitor to the pro- 
phet ?” 

“Even so. Thy master, the prophet, 
commanded me to prove traitor to my 
people, but it were more fitting that a 
man serve his people. Never hath Jew 
deceived his own. Never will Jew de- 
ceive his own;” and delivering himself 
of this speech, he made a thrust at Ali 
with his scimiter, but it was dexterously 
parried, and knocked from his grasp. 
Instantly, before Ali could strike, he 
drew another sword from his side,’ and 
the two closed in, swinging their sci- 
miters fast and furiously. At last a 
blow from the scimiter which Safwan 
wielded divided Ali’s buckler, passed 
through the helm of proof he wore, 
through his stubborn skull, cleaving his 
head even to his teeth. His form fell 
lifeless to the blood-stained earth. 


The fight continued to wage fiercely, 
until by a dexterously flank movement, 
after a feigned retreat, the Arabs sur- 
rounded the Jews, who, now wearied and 
confused, surrendered. In the heat of 


the action the shield of Safwan was sev- 
ered from his arm, leaving his body- ex- 
posed; wrenching a gate, which eight 




















men could not lift, he used it as a buck- 
ler throughout the remainder of the 
fight. | 

The citadel being captured, every vault 
was ransacked, and all the wealth taken. 
But with all the treasures that fell into 
his hands, it was not sufficient to com- 
pensate for the loss of Ali, whose death 
the prophet felt most keenly, he saying: 
“Rather wouldst I had the whole army 
perish than Ali.” ; 

Safwan, now bound, and a captive, a 
clamor went up for his head, but the 
prophet refused, saying that he should be 
returned to Medina and held as hostage. 
“T canst not behead one who can fight 
so splendidly,” answered the prophet to 
the clamor that went up for Safwan’s 
head. 

The spoils of war were many, the 
booty being far richer than had yet fell 
into the hands of the prophet for himself 
and his army. 

Among the prisoners taken was Sa- 
fiya, the wife of Kenana. She was of 
great beauty, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that she should find instant favor 
in the eyes of the prophet, and that, as 
usual, he should seek to add her to his 
harem. After quickly converting her 
to the faith, against her will, the prophet 
took her to wife before he left Khaibar. 
Six wives had now the prophet to con- 
sole him for whatever revulsion of feel- 
ing he might have, because of the awful 
record of blood his doctrine of the sword 
had made. 

A river of blood is always fed by 
streams of passion, and the whole forms 
the awful sea of sin, beneath whose wat- 
ers millions go down, to remain beneath 
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its depths until the final resurrection, 
when Christ will return again, and God 
will deliver the guiltless from among the 
guilty. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Khaibar’s army defeated, the city ran- 
sacked, and all its treasures of gold and 
jewels confiscated ; the camels and stock, 
running up into many thousand head, 
now in possession of the conquering 
army, the prophet and his followers, 
with the rich booty and captured prison- 
ers, sat out on the return march to Me- 
dina. Before the prophet’s dromedary, 
that his eyes might keep watchful guard 
over him, was led Safwan, his arms pin- 
ioned behind him, his ankles bound by 
heavy cord, the one to the other. At 
either side rode a trusty follower of the 
prophet, with long lances, ready to be 
thrust into his body by most willing 
hands, if he dared to attempt escape. 

"Tis a sad sight to see a magnificent 
creature of God, a human being, whose 
heart is true and brave; who before was 
a lion in battle, bound and fettered, being 
led a captive, subject to the scorn, the 
jeers and the scoffings of those far be- 
neath him in all that goes to make a 
proud, true, brave creation of God. 

That hope Ayesha had bid him nourish 
was now like a flickering flame that was 
about to be extinguished forever. Saf- 
wan felt, he knew, that his life had only 
been spared on the field of battle that he 
might suffer the greatest possible tor- 
ment, and the most ignominious death. 
He felt, he knew, that his being returned 
to Medina a captive bound, was that in- 
stead of death like a soldier that he was, 
he was to suffer a death more horrible 
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than can be inflicted by the sword. 
Not once did he murmur. Not once 
did. he lower his head, but, holding it 
aloft, as became a brave soldier, he trod 
over the rough way, the sun’s scorching 
rays beating down upon his uncovered 
head, and half naked form, for they had 
stripped him of his soldier’s garb, and 
the hot sands and stony way blistering 
and lacerating his bare feet. 

He thought naught of himself. He 
thought only of Ayesha. His brain was 
tortured with the horrible thought that 
she, too, in some manner, was to be made 
tc share his fate. 

His brain was tortured by the horrible 
thought that Ayesha, too, had been be- 
trayed. 

If he asked for drink, to quench a 
feverish thirst, he received curses. For 
five days they gave him neither eat nor 
drink, yet, miraculously, he lived, and 
scarcely showed the slightest fatigue. 
His magnificent physique, his abstemious 
habits now served him well in this try- 
ing hour. 

Once, when the army halted for the 
night, the prophet came up to him, look- 
ing him sternly in the eyes, said: 

“And thou thought to prove the 
traitor! By thy plans for treachery thou 
wouldst overthrow the power of the pro- 
phet! In Medina thou shalt be dealt the 
punishment fitted for all thy kind, thou 
scurvy dog of a Jew.” 

Returning the prophet’s stern gaze, 
with never a quaver of voice, he an- 
swered: 

“A soldier fears no death that follows 
valorous deeds, whether done on the field 
of battle, or where peace prevails. Thou 
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mayest do as thou wilt with me, and ne’er 
a muscle will flinch. In a day that will 
yet surely dawn, thou shalt reap a 
mighty harvest of degradation, because 
of the seed of blood, of thievery, and of 
misery thou hath sown. 


“Thou claimest to be a prophet, sent 
by God; greater than Christ. Thou art 
unworthy even to live after the man who 
posed as the Messiah. Thou art but a 
bloody robber, who steals the mantle of 
religion to cover a heart that is steeped 
in blood; a mind that is polluted with a 
passion that doth scorch a line of black- 
ness where it touch what else had been 
all that is fair.” 

In an instant a score of scimiters were 
drawn, and that many men rushed to 
slay him who dared thus upbraid the 
prophet. Raising his hand, to still their 
anger, the prophet commanded them, 
saying : 

“Peace! Thou shalt not slay him now. 
‘Tis better, and more fitting that ye wait 
our arrival at Medina.” < 

It was after the stars had come forth, 
on the evening of the sixth day, that the 
army halted just outside of Medina. 
Early on that day, a messenger from 
Medina met the army some few miles 
from the city, and conveyed to the proph- 
et the information that Abdallah had 
assumed authority over the city; had 
taken the prophet’s wife, Zeinab; that the 
long absence of the prophet and his army 
had led the people to believe that he and 
his army had been destroyed at Khaibar. 

When the prophet heard these stories: 
heard that Abdallah had made himself 
ruler of Medina, he exclaimed: 

“Another link in this chain of treach- 

















ery! How many be the links? They 
who welded it will be sorely punished, 
and unto death.” 

It had been the intention to press on, 
and not halt until the army had entered 
the city, but the story of Abdallah’s per- 
fidy coming to him, he decided to halt 
for the night outside the city, and enter 
early on the following day, at the cock’s 
first crow, and surprise the usurper, Ab- 
dallah. 

Now Abdallah, immediately on the 
departure of the prophet and his army, 
began to sow seeds of discord and dis- 
content, when a month had passed and 
the army had not returned; and hearing 
no word from it, he resolved to declare 
himself the rightful, and God-ordained 
successor to the prophet, in Medina. He 
immediately took to himself Zeinab, one 
of the prophet’s wives; overthrew many 
of the forms and laws which the prophet 
had invoked, ruling with an arbitrary 
sway the city of Medina. 

The inhabitants, in the belief that the 
prophet and his army had surely per- 
ished, and fearing Abdallah and his fav- 
orites in the Khazradite tribe, whom he 
had appointed to office, bowed submis- 
sively to his power. 

Early the next morning, just at the 
dawn of day, the prophet assembled his 
army, to prepare to enter the city. Ad- 
dressing it, he said: 

“Move noiselessly in and through the 
city, till thou come to the centre thereof, 
whereupon I will command thee to sound 
aloud the timbrels, beat the tom-tom, and 
in thundrous voice, that will awake the 
city, exclaim: “Hail, hail the Proph- 
et of God returns! Rise ye inhabi- 
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tants of Medina, and come forth to wel- 
come him, and his valiant army! Praise 
be to Allah!” 

Slowly, and without noise, the army 
filed into the city. Not a being was stir- 
ring in all Medina. Even the dogs had 
their bark stilled. No sound was heard, 
save the cock’s crow. When the centre 
of the city was reached, the prophet, 
standing in the midst of his army, lifted 
his hands to heaven, as a sign to the 
army, and immediately the cry went up, 
that could be heard for miles: “Hail, 
hail, the Prophet of God returns! Rise 
ye inhabitants of Medina, and come forth 
to welcome him, and his valiant army! 
Praise be to Allah!” 


Suddenly awakened from their slum- 
bers, and horrified by this unseemly sound 
that broke upon the stillness of the early 
morn, the inhabitants rushed forth from 
their houses and their tents, believing 
that the day of judgment was at hand. 
When they discovered, through gray 
mist of morn, the prophet’s army, they 
were more horrified than before. They 
believed it was the dead returning to life, 
that God might judge all men, on this 
the day of resurrection. 

Abdallah, among the rest, rushed out 
horrified, and shaking with fear. When 
he beheld the prophet, he stood like one 
rooted to the spot with fear. The proph- 
et going up to him, said: 

“And thou adds usurpation to treach- 
ery!” 

Then turning to his guards, he ex- 
claimed: “Away with him. Bind him 
hand and foot, and let him keep company 
with Safwan, his companion in treachery, 
till the celebration over our return hath 
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ended, when, by Allah’s will, both shall 
meet death in such terrible form that the 
world will never again raise up a Judas.” 


Abdallah was quickly bound and hur- 
ried away, and when brought up beside 
of Safwan, with face blanched white, 
and his limbs quaking with fear, on 
catching sight of Safwan bound like- 
wise, he well knew it was no nightmare 
he suffered, but an awful reality. 


Safwan turning to him, only said: “I 
flinch not; nor shall even my eyelid 
quiver when execution comes. Why not 
thou be brave, like thy despised Jew 
companion ?” 


Abdallah, his teeth chattering with 
fear, could make no reply. 


After prayers had been offered up in 
the mosque, thanking Allah that he had 
permitted the prophet and his followers 
to return once more to Medina, the 
prophet caused to be killed a. lamb for 
each of the prophets that had come be- 
fore him, and while the blood was yet 
warm, he, having a procession formed, 
sprinkled each one of his followers with 
a drop of blood, as they passed him, say- 
ing: “Behold the blood of the lamb, the 
most innocent of all God’s animal crea- 
tion; with it I anoint thee, and command 
ye be innocent also.” 


This service over, a great feast was 
prepared, and throughout the remainder 
of the day, and long into the night, the 
inhabitants indulged in festivity; in the 
celebrating the prophet’s return. And 
when they heard of the much rich booty 
the army brought, it but added zest to 
the festivities. They shouted praises, 
first to Allah, and then to the prophet. 
They drank wine, and broke bread with 


each other, in honor of the preservance 
of the prophet. : 

Never had Medina witnessed such an 
exulting festival. Never again would 
Medina be awakened with glad acclaims 
to the prophet. 

Bound to a palm tree, the life of which 


‘had been sapped out by insects, Safwan 


and Abdallah could see the joyous multi- 
tude as it passed to and fro; could hear 
the shouts, the sound of which fell upon 
their ears like sounds of revelry to mock 
the doom of death. 

-Ever and anon, as the joy-intoxicated 
inhabitants passed where they stood 
bound, many would spit upon them and 
jeer at the “traitors ready to die.” 

Through it all, Safwan appeared as 
unmoved as if he were but petrified clay, 
instead of the living man he was. Abdal- 
lah, through it all, continued to tremble 
with fear. 

The day was fast declining. The flam- 
ing red of the descending sun appeared 
like a fitting background for an execu- 
tion scene, and believing that the day’s 
festivities would close with their-horrible 
slaying, already planned, Abdallah, for 
the first time during all that day mur- 
mured: 

“Death follows joy. We die tonight.” 

“No,’ said Safwan. “Intoxicated 
with joy, with stomachs gorged with 
much food, and heads swimming from 
much wine, they spare us for tomorrow’s 
revelry of death. But it matters not 
when, Safwan is ready.” Then gazing 
up to the heavens, he said: “Ah Hope, 
thou art ripe with destruction.” 

Medina slept soundly that night. The 
day’s revelry had worn limbs weary, 
and eyes heavy with sleep. 

















‘THE TOGGERY,” H. W. JONES, PROPRIETOR 








An Up-to-Date Haberdasher 


fi. . ISITORS who journey across 
the deserts and over the 
Sierras to the Pacific Coast 
will habe the opportunity of 
visiting in the City of Oak- 
land, California, the gentle- 
men’s furnishing store of 
which Mr. W. H. Jones, a young colored 
man is the proprietor; a picture of which 
is on the accompanying page. This 





store is one of the best of its kind con- 
ducted by any of our people anywhere in 
this country. and compares favorably 


with most of the high class stores of its 
kind run by people of other races. Every 
thing in this store is of the most modern 
structure. Mr. Jones having recently 
equipped his store with French beveled 
plate mirrors and show cases of the old 
mission style. The store is beautifully 
lighted with electricity. | 
Mr. Jones carries the most popular 
brands of gentlemen’s furnishings such 
as shirts of Cluett, Peabody, and of Geo. 
P. Ide & Company, a full line of Stetson 
hats and caps; athletic goods of the wel] 
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known Spaulding brand; detachable 
umbrellas and canes, and all kinds of 
leather goods for traveling. 

Mr. Jones is an artistic window dresser, 
and the display of his goods always at- 
tracts the greatest attention under the 
sign: We makea specialty of the latest 
styles in ties.’’ Mr. Jones’s greatest ef- 
fort is to keep things strictly up-to-date, 
for in this way he keeps his goods con- 
tinually on the move, thereby preventing 
an accumulation of old stock. 

This business demonstrates beyond 
cavil what integrity, close application 
and business ability can do; for in the 
short space of. five years, Mr. Jones by 


these qualities has built up trade that is 
the envy of many in the same business. 
Like other business men, Mr. Jones felt 
the dullness of the recent panic very 
keenly but reports things as running 
along nicely and anticipates a prosperous 


‘season with the coming of the United 


States Fleet to the Pacific Coast in the 
near future. 

This article would be wholly, incom- 
plete if the great assistance rendered Mr. 
Jones by his most amiable wife were 
omitted and this gentleman rightly at- 
tributes a great part of his success to his 
wife, who has all along, in and out of 
season, stood by her husband. 





Sketch of a Prominent Carolina Doctor 


1 R. D. WEBSTER POR- 
TER, A. B., the subject of 
this sketch was born in 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
in 1860. In 1870 his pa- 





then the frontiers of Texas, 
where they engaged in raising cattle. 
They took advantage of every opportu- 
nity to educate their children both in 
public and private schools as well as 
giving them private tutorage. 

Mr. Porter secured a second grade 
certificate and began his career teaching 
schools in the rural districts at the age of 
seventeen. He graduated from Prairie 
View Normal College in 1883, and was 
elected principal of the Colored City 
Schools of Sherman the same year. As 
a teacher and principal he acquitted 


rents moved to what was 
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himself with credit and won the confi- 
dence and esteem of both patrons and 
Board of Education. He took a course 
of studies in the higher mathematics and 
sciences under the private instruction of 
Prof. EK. J. Edmonds, Principal of Aus- 
tin College, Sherman, Texas, meriting 
A.B. He resigned this position in 1889 
to study medicine. In 1892 he gradu- 
ated from Meharry Medical College; 
Nashville, Tennessee, winning the medal 
in surgery. Locating in his home city, 
he began his life’s work, with earnest- 
ness and vigor, refuting the time hon- 
ored adage ‘‘No prophet has honor in 
his own country.’’ In 1902 he was a 
post graduate from the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In 1905 he 
was also a post graduate from the Chi- 
cago Poylclinic, Chicago, Illinois. That 
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he has acquired and maintained a lucra- 
tive practice is attested by the annual 
tax receipts of a little Jess than $100. 
He has held a number of positions of 
honor and trust, as Grand Secretary 
of the Odd Fellows of Texas, Deputy 
District Grand Master of Odd Fellows, 
Deputy Grand Commander of Knights 
Templar of Texas, and at present is Dep- 
uty Grand High Priest of R. A. M. of 
Texas. The doctor is an enthusiastic 
race man and a fearless, outspoken ad- 
vocate of the rights of his people. Along 
this line he has sacrificed much for the 
betterment of the race. He has an in- 
teresting family—wife, daughter and two 
sons—a ,splendid home, beautifully lo- 
cated on cne of the main streets, seven 
blocks from the business portion of the 
city. 





WE KNOW 


NO MORE 


From T. Thomas Fortune’s “Dreams of Life.” 


SOMETIMES feel that life contains 
Nothing, in all its wealth, to pay 
For half the sorrows and the pains 
That haunt our day. 


' Ambition lures us on and on, 
A dangerous and a treacherous guide ! 
With every vict’ry that is won 
Goes humbled pride ! 


And, still, we labor, love, and trust, 
And seek to conquer as-we go! 

We reap at last repose in dust— 
Naught else we know! 


We leave the gewgaws of our power, 
The hearts that hate us, and adore ! 
And after life’s distressing hour— 


We know no more! 
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GEORGE W. WALKER 


Williams and Walker on Broadway 


By LESTER A. WALTON 


O get on Broadway, New 
York City, and then remain 
for a ‘‘long run’’ as is 
termed in theatrical par- 
lance, is the ambition of 
every performer in the 
United States. In the first 

place it is considered an honor by every 

actor to be allowed the privilege of play- 
ing in a Broadway theatre in Manhattan 
if only for a week. But very, very for- 
tunate is the star and the associates who 
succeed in whetting the appetite of the 
fastidious theatre patrons of Gotham to 
such a degree as to play to crowded 





houses performance after performance, 
thereby necessitating an announcement 
to be made that ‘‘the run will be indefi- 
nite.’’ 

It was a hard, hard fight for Williams 
and Walker to get on Broadway. It was 
by far a more difficult task to convince 
the public that they were meritoriously 
entitled to remain on Broadway from 
month to month after they got there. 
However, they have finally accomplished 
their pet desire and at the Majestic The- 
atre they are appearing in their late suc- 
cess ‘‘Bandanna Land’’ where they 
have been making audiences laugh for 












































many weeks. This marks the third 
month of their stay in the neighborhood 
of Broadway and 59th street, and just 
how long they will continue to draw 
large houses is problematical. 

Many who have attended the perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Bandanna Land”’ and noted 
the success of the two colored comedians 
have taken such as a matter of fact. Not 
for once have they paused to wonder if 
these young Negro men have gained 
success via of ‘‘flowery beds of ease’’ or 
by going through the same channels of 
self-denial, ceaseless energy, stability 








AIDA OVERTON WALKER 


The dusky Genee, whose cuncing is one of 
the features of “ Bandanna Land.” 











and pluck—all necessary elements to- 
wards reaching the goal of success. 

It is perfectly natural for those who 
attend a performances of a show to look 
around and soliloquize that these people 
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LOTTI" WILLTAMS 


Whose work this season as Angelina Diggs has 
stumped her as a character actress of 
considerable ability 


must be making a fortune. Often-times 
three-fourth of the performers in a show 
are also of the opinion that their mana- 
gers and stars are getting rich fast, 
They look into the audience and see the 
seats all taken. They figure out what 
the gross receipts should be but don't 
much bother about the net results. 
Since Williams and Walker decided to 
make an effort to install themselves as 
Broadway favorites they have been hav- 


.ing many ups and downs. Far more than 


the public imagines. Incidently it will 
be added that their net proceeds since 
they left Hurtig and Seamon have not 
been in the large figures surmized by the 
out-side world. 

Three or four years ago when they 
succeeded in breaking their contract with 
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Hertig and Seamon on what was declared 
to be on equitabie grounds, they resolved 
to prove that a Negro show could make 
good on Broadway—and for more than a 
week, too. One can imagine George 
Walker’s chagrin when he was abruptly 
informed by A. L. Erlanger of Klaw and 
Erlanger, the Napoleon of the theatrical 
profession, that a Negro show would 
never be accepted on Broadway and such 
absurd notions should be forgotten as 
soon as possible. Regardless of the opin- 
ion of A. L. Erlanger, Williams and 
Walker started out to organize a Broad- 
way production, and under the manage- 
ment of Melville B. Raymond opened at 
the Majestic Theatre in ‘‘Abyssinia.’’ 
From the opening night ‘‘Abyssina’’ 
proved not to the liking of the New York 











MAGGIE DAVIS 


Of the “ Bandanna Land” Company, who is con- 
sidered one of the best chorus girls 
in the business 





MAZZIE BUSH 


Of the “ Bandanna Land” Company, a soprano 
whose singing has attracted attention 


public and the piece was re-written and 
and sent on the road. Early last season 
Melville B. Raymond became a bankrupt 
and Williams and Walker had the pro- 
duction put in the hands of a receiver. 
Last May when the show closed there was 
money onthe right side of the ledger—an 
unusual ending for shows that are con- 
ducted at the instance of the court. 

Undaunted by their experience with 
‘‘Abyssinia’’ Williams and Walker at 
once put plans into execution to organ- 
izeand present to the public another pro- 
duction for the Broadwayites to either 
pronounce good or bad. This time they 
instructed their writers not to get away 
from the so-called ‘‘Southern Negro at- 
mosphere’’ as was the case in ‘‘Abys- 
sinia.’’ 

So bright were the prospects for the 














ultimate success of the new show that 
about March a year ago F. Ray Com- 
stock, connected with the Shuberts, 
opened negotiations with the comedians 
to manage them*and launch the new pro- 
duction. When later a contract was 
made it was provided that Williams and 
Walker were to appear in the Shubert 
houses throughout the country where all 
first-class attractions play. But, alas! A 
combination was formed between the 
Shuberts and Klaw and Erlanger 
whereby the former were to turn over 
their houses to the latter for vaudeville 
purposes. Thischange of affairs made it 
necessary that Williams and Walker se- 
cure booking through Stair and Havlin, 
the heads of all the best second-class the- 








IDA DAY 
Of the “Bandania Land” Company, whose 
singing in the Alito section of the 


chorus Cestrvi 8 mention 
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JESSTE FLLIS 


Of the “Bandanna Land” Company, who is 
one of the best duncing girls in the chorus 


atres in the United States. So with a 
Broadway show, with sixty odd people, 
and paying Broadway salaries ‘‘ Ban- 
danna Land ’’ started outlast fall to play 
in the popular price houses. 

One can hardly imagine the ‘* Merry 
Widow’’ Company playing in second- 
class theatres and making money. ‘The 
expenses of ‘‘Bandanna Land’’ were 
equally as great on the road even if they 
did raise the prices somewhat. Chicago 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Philadelphia 
are great towns for Williams and Walker, 
yet the several weeks of one-night stands 
during the season and other conditions 
worked directly opposite to the financial 
results obtained in the large cities. 

Last but not least ‘‘Bandanna Land’’ 
came to'New York. On the opening 
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night the stars, the members of the cast 
and the chorus-workers were : nervous. 
This performance meant much to the 
Negro performer both in an artistic and 
in a financial sense. Next morning the 
critics were loud in their praises of the 
new production and gleefully commented 
on the fact that Williams and Walker 
had returned to “‘ simon pure’’ Negro 
comedy. 

On March 31, these two aggressive 
Negroes, assisted by their capable com- 
pany, celebrated the sixteenth anniver- 
sary of their partnership on the stage at 


the Majestic Theatre. It was a historic 
event in Negro theatricals. It has been 
stated that hereafter they will be booked 
for the best theatres, 

All of our Negro comedians have 
gained the ladder of fame by overcom- 
ing obstacles usually unknown to the 
public. When ambitious young Negroes 
read of how such members of the race as 
Williams and Walker have overcome 
prejudice, it should be an incentive for 
them to strive hard, resolve not to take 
no for an answer, learn how to take pun- 
ishment and get up and try it again. 


Our Present Situation 


By W. R. LAWTON 


UR peculiar situation in this 
1 country calls for a wise, 
manly, conservative leader- 
ship. This statement may 
seem paradoxical to those 
who regard the terms manly 
and conservatism as incom- 
patable. But conservatism is not cow- 
ardice, but manhood in wisdom. While 
there should be no retreat nor surrender, 
but a constant persistence in our conten- 
tion for all that is ours as American citi- 
zens, there are times when a truce or a 
compromise is the best means to an end 
and a seige the best method by which a 
desired result can be obtained. 

In our present situation we must have 
the white man’s help. The land is his, 
and the Government is his. We have 





reached our present status in American 
citizenship by his succor, and the privi- 
leges and immunities yet denied us, can 
be only achieved with his support. ~ 

Justice is the magnet centre to which 
the human race is tending, and the place 
where God intends that all men} shall 
find a common equality ; but the adage, 
that ‘‘ blood is thicker than water,’’ is a 
fact in human affairs that we cannot ig- 
nore in our dependency. 

Our friends and our enemies are closer 
together to-day through the bonds of 
marriage, business interests [and social 
intercourse than they weresseveral, dec- 
ades ago. That this union}might {not 
lessen the interest of our friends{in ‘our 
cause, we need to be most tactful’ and 
discreet. 














There are times when a quick move- 
ment, a dash, saves the day and wins 
victory, but there are also times when it 
reveals weakness and helps the enemy. 

The manhood of the Negro is sensi- 
tive and assertative, both of which have 
been developed to an acute stage by well 
known conditions and circumstances. 
So, at times, when it is wise to make 
haste slowly, to be conservative, he is 
too quick and radical. A well-planned 
and maintained seige often wins the 
strongholds of the enemy with fess cas- 
ualities, when tons of shot and shell fail 
to bring victory. 

The Negro cannot win in a pitch bat- 
tle, nor can he gain much by conducting 
a guerilla warfare. ‘The method which 
would put the best hearts of the world in 
sympathy with his cause, and would 
raise up strong friends in strong places 
for him, and finally enable him to de- 
stroy the strongholds of his enemies is 
the seige of steady progress along all 
lines, well-planned and successfully 
maintained. 
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The impulsive and the radical men of 
the race serve a purpose. They deal 
some telling blows during the fighting, 
but their place to-day is in the ranks, 
not to plan and lead the battle nor direct 
the fight. 

The Negro finds himself in the prelim- 
inary movement of a great Presidential 
campaign accredited, by the daily press 
and weekly magazines, as the balance- 
power in the contest. Great issues are 
to be settled, and the future of the coun- 
try largely depends on how they will be 
settled. This lays great responsibility 
upon the Negro vote, especially in those 
doubtful States, where he is a determin- 
ing factor. How he will deport himself 
from now until he polls his ballot, and 
how he will cast his vote, will effect his 
political destiny for good or evil as no 
previous Presidential election has done. 
The gravity of the situation calls not for. 
political hirelings and agents, neither 
for the impulsive nor radical, but for a 
conservative and disinterested leader- 
ship. 
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Negro Bishops and Their Influence 


By JOHN M. HENDERSON, M.D. 


“yj T can no longer be said that 
1 Negro churches do not ex- 
ercise an intentional influ- 
ence upon the civic, indus- 
trial and political life and 
character of the colored 
people. The Convention 
of the Bishops of the Colored Methodist 
Churches recently held at Washington 
clearly indicated the great good that is 
to be expected as well as the great evil 
that is to be feared from the activity of 
a group of men who are so powerful as 
the leaders of the religious organizations 
that are practically upon close and inti- 
mate speaking terms with three-fourths 
of the race. The meeting of the colored 
bishops largely wiped out the petty 
strifes which have so long kept the 
Methodist bodies apart and opened the 
way to a union of forces and a combina- 
tion of leadership that will strongly af- 
fect five millions of Negroes and by the 
clear-cut and sane declaration of the 
complaints of the race a platform has 
been established upon which it will not 
be long until the leaders of the other 
religious organizations will take their 
stand with the Methodist Bishops. It is 
well to be prepared for what is sure to 
come, that is the solidarity of the relig- 
ious leaders of the race in the demand 
for and the endeavor to obtain for the 
Negro a proportional share in free edu- 
cation, law making and industrial pur- 





suits with all other American citizens. 

But the coming together of men of 
such great individual and collective in- 
fluence carries with it a very grave dan- 
ger. About forty years ago the experi- 
ment was tried of giving the Negro in 
common with all other cit!zens equal op- 
portunity before the law and equal facil- 
ities with all other classes to use these 
opportunities. In fact, the Negro was 
given actual preference in some respects. 
The experiment met with a fearful col- 
lapse. The experiment might have been 
continued long enough to have enabled 
the Negro to profit by it had it not been 
for the fact that so much power and op- 
portunity created a nest which was most 
prolific in breeding demogagues and in- 
sanely ambitious leaders whose exploits 
brought on the terrible history of the 
days that followed the period of recon- 
struction. 

Have the masses of the race advanced 
far enough in individual intelligence and 
self-direction for it to be safe to have a 
body made up of so few men as consti- 
tute the religious leaders and that is cap- 
able of exercising such great influence 
as will abide in them? When the bishops 
met at Washington there aiso gathered 
there a group of Negroes who were not 
bishops but who are men of great influ- | 
ence and who were jealous of the dis- 
tinction which the bishops were about to 
attain. ‘These men fell an easy prey to 

















the subtle influeuce of politicians and 
held meetings which the political press 
found it easy to mention in such a man- 
ner as to make them appear as meetings 
of the bishops. Thus it came about that 
while the bishops strictly and absolutely 
refrained from making any political ex- 
pressions whatever, yet the utterances 
of this other group were largely attrib- 
uted to tne bishops by the newspaper 
correspondents. Not only did that evil 
come about but there were a few bishops 
weak enough and vain enough to submit 
to personal interviews upon rampant po- 
litical questions. These things give rea- 
son to fear that the coming together of 
the religious leaders of the race may be- 
come a great evil unless the group so 
formed is strong enough and wise enough 
to purge itself of all mere partisans, dem- 
agogues, and vain men. 

In matters and questions strictly of a 
political character, the clean-cut politi- 
cians of the race are always the safest 
and best leaders. Vernon, Anderson, 
Tyler and such men are the men to 
speak out as to strictly political move- 
ments but the bishops, and individual 
men like Dr. Washington, DuBois and 
others of their class, are the safest and 
best guides as to doctrines and principles 
and if such men are allowed their due 
authority the men who are strictly poli- 
ticians will be effectively safe-guarded. 
The Negro needs statesmen as well as 
politictans ; he needs men who are up- 
to-date on questions of sociology, eco- 
nomics, industry and morality as well as 
men who can forecast the political sky. 

The religious leaders have mapped out 
a splendid field in which to labor. They 
ask for equal opportunities with all other 
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citizens in the field of industry. This 
means achance not only of achievement 
in production but also a chance in the 
achievement of accumulation. It means 
teaching the people the worth of im- 
proved tools and machinery, the neces- 
sity of increasing the amount of capital 
invested, of acquiring greater skill as la- 
borers, of improved managerial ability, 
of improved processes of production, of 
improved industrial organization, of un- 
derstanding the advantages of bounties, 
tariffs, subsidies, patents, etc., of select- 
ing and organizing for classes of indus- 
tries such as agriculture, stock-breeding, 
fisheries, mining ; manufacturing in its 
varied branches: such as food, textiles, 
wood, chemicals, vehicles, clay, glass 
and stone products, explosives and fire- 
arms; achievements in the various 
branches of engineering, the building arts 
and handicrafts. It also means encour- 
aging the people to learn about transpor- 
tation, about the structure of vessels, 
railroads, urban transit, improved high- 
waysand waterways; it involvesthe im- 
provement of the race in its knowledge 
of the means of communication such as 
by means of the postal systems, the tele- 
graph and the telephone and the arts of 
printing, publishing and advertising and 
leads on to a knowledge of trade and com- 
merce which include commerical banking 
and credit, savings institutions, insur- 
ance, domestic and international com- 


merce. 

If the bishops honestly seek propor- 
tional share for their people with all 
other American citizens in the industries 
of the nation they have a field of activity 
that is large enough to afford scope of 
labor that does not infringe upon the 
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realm of the politician. The bishops 
can afford pleaty of work for’ the 
politicians in seeking improvement in 
the labor laws, the laws relating to 
the Negroes who render professional 
and personal service, the laws govern- 
ing labor and professional organizations, 
etc. They demand equal opportunities 
for the race in education and culture, 
they have a vast field, the churches, the 
schools, the libraries and reading rooms, 
the art galleries, the theatres and con- 
certs and lecture halls, the recreations 
for the youth, women’s clubs, clubs for 
the promotion of municipal, racial and 
national missions, social settlements, 
neighborhood guilds, means for improv- 
ing social intercourse, promoting and 
directing expositions, fostering univer- 
sity extension, trade schools, evening 
schools, Sunday Schools, schools for de- 
fectives, developing the race journals 
and periodicals, fostering the publication 
and the circulation of pamphlets and 
books, elevating the pulpit, increasing 
the efficiency of the teachers in race 
schools, lending influence to the devel- 
opment of the arts such as literature, 


sculpture, painting, music, architecture, 
landscape architecture and the minor arts. 

Then again in the work of education 
the religious leaders have a broad field 
strictly within the scope of their calling, 
they must define the standards of relig- 
ious authority, they must lead in the 
endeavor to shift the centre of religious 
interests from the unknown life beyond 
to the real and present life here, they 
must help to increase religious tolerence, 
promote the federation of religious ef- 
fort and in all of the affairs of the people 
enlarge the scope of religious influence 
and activity. : 

The Negro church can do a great 
work for the race. It must doa great 
work. The bishops went before the bar 
of a Christian nation and filed there a 
great plea, a plea for opportunities; the 
first argument must of necessity be that 
of making fullest use of opportunities 
now open. Let the church do its part, 
let the politician do his part, let the 
Christian Nation do its part. This is no 
time for vain men to seek notoriety. It 
is a time for earnest, unselfish, honest 
work. 
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